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HE political situation has hardly yet resettled 

itself after the Paisley upheaval, but it is 
already plain that its factors have been com- 

pletely changed in the course of the past few weeks. 
Hitherto, ever since the end of the war, Mr. Lloyd 
George has appeared to hold the key not only to his 
own fate, but in a large measure also to the fate of the 
three main political parties. But now his range of 
action is strictly limited, and the choice before him seems 
to be something very like Hobson’s choice. As far 
as the Liberal Party is concerned his boats are burnt. 
He cannot return to that fold, for at any rate a long 
time to come, except in such garments of repentance 
as he is most unlikely to be willing to put on. And 
that means in effect that he cannot, even if he would, 
get into a position from which he might make any bar- 
gain with Labour. The question, therefore, of whether he 
wishes to “go left” is no longer of any immediate 
practical interest, for there is nothing on his left but 
that wilderness of retirement which some of his well- 
wishers are advising him to explore. His only alterna- 
tive seems to be to retain the somewhat dubious post 
of chartered demagogue to the Tory Party—for that 
he can ever be the “leader” of that party in any real 
sense few of those who know him will believe. He is 
valued by the majority of his present followers neither 
for his character nor for his opinions, but simply for his 
wits, and that is hardly a bond on which to found 
the sort of loyalty which, in the ups and downs of 


politics, a party leader must be able to command. 
* * * 


Another political factor which has been altered by 
recent events is the relative position and prospects 
of the Liberal and Labour Parties. The ultimate 
prospects of the Labour Party are very solid and sure. 











the Treaty of London enforced by Italy. 





But the day when Labour will command an actual 
majority in the House of Commons does not now appear 
to be quite so near as certain exuberant prophets were in- 
clined a little while ago to suggest. The Party hassuffered 
a certain popular set-back, probably owing to its failure 
to dissipate misunderstandings of its attitude in regard 
both to Nationalisation and to the question of the 
employment of ex-Service men. The tendency among 
the electors last year to concentrate on Labour as the 
strongest anti-Coalition Party seems to have been 
partially replaced by a tendency to concentrate on 
the strongest anti-Labour candidate. Meanwhile the 
revival of Liberalism has deprived the Labour Party 
of any prospect which it might have had of something 
approaching a straight fight with the Coalition. But 
these are only momentary actions and reactions. And 
if the realisation that it still has a very stiff fight in 
front of it tends to induce the Labour Party to set 
its house in order and endeavour to remedy its obvious 
shortcomings, its supporters will have no cause to 
regret recent failures. After all, the solid fact in the 
present situation is the melancholy outlook of the 
Coalition and its evident inability to do anything to 


regain the respect of the public. 
* * * 


The publication of the correspondence between 
President Wilson and the British and French Prime 
Ministers on the Adriatic Question throws a lurid light, 
as was to be expected, on the shameless opportunism 
of the proceedings of the Supreme Council. The 
facts were, it will be remembered, that in December 
a plan was agreed upon by France and ourselves and 
the United States. In January, without consulting 
America, M. Clemenceau and Mr. Lloyd George sub- 
stituted another plan, which was considerably less 
favourable to the Jugo-Slavs and which the latter 
were informed they must accept on pain of having 


The President 
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expressed his opinion of this move in a formidable 
Note, whose text is now before us. The Note is long 
and solemn. It points out not only the naughtiness 
of the Italian claims, but the fact that the French and 
British representatives formerly agreed with the 
Americans as to their naughtiness. And finally it 
makes it as clear as any diplomatic document can make 
it that the President is going to keep his foot down 
where he put it originally, and that, if France and 
Britain persist in this line, he “‘ must take under serious 
consideration the withdrawal of the treaty with Ger- 
many and the agreement between the United States 
and France of the 28th June, 1919, which are now 
before the Senate.” This thrust effectually frightened 
the bad boys. They explained that they never meant 
any harm, and that they were delighted to know that 
the American Government “ do not wish to disinterest 
themselves from the general questions of peace.”” And 
so, apart from this little humiliation of the Supreme 
Council, matters are as they were three months ago. 
For though the President is substantially right, the 
settlement of the Adriatic has not been advanced, 
either by his veto or the accompanying sermon. The 
main hope now lies in direct negotiations between 
Italy and the Jugo-Slavs, and particularly in the sane 
and moderating influence of Signor Nitti. 


* * * 


But if the President’s pronouncement has been 
justified, we cannot honestly say the same of certain 
other interventions from the United States. One 
hundred American bishops have telegraphed to the 


Archbishop of Canterbury protesting against the ' 


““ proposed retention of the Turks in Constantinople 
and the spoliation of Armenia.” They conclude by 
saying that “we cannot believe Great Britain will 
disappoint us by failing to do full justice to Armenia.” 
The Archbishop in his reply did not say, as he might 
have said, that there was no proposal on foot in this 
country for the spoliation of Armenia; but he did, 
with Archiepiscopal politeness, remind them that 
““we have counted on America’s co-operation in this 
matter, and hope we may feel assured that she will bear 
her part in the protection of oppressed Eastern nation- 
alities.” For ourselves, we would put it a little more 
plainly, and suggest to the American bishops that it 
is America which has bitterly disappointed Armenia, 
that their observations might have been more properly 
addressed to their own Senate and people, and that, 
in all the circumstances, their attempt to ginger us is 
almost indecent. Mr. McAdoo, however, former Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, has gone one better than the 
bishops. He suggests—quite seriously, it appears— 
that we should sell the West Indian islands to the 
United States, in satisfaction of a part of our debt! 
We do not know whether to laugh or cry at the sug- 
gestion. It certainly has its comic side. And yet— 
was it not America that formulated the Fourteen 
Points, which proclaimed “ self-determination ”’ for all 
peoples, great and small? At all events the sooner 
the British Government makes it clear that it does not 
pees to entertain this delightful proposal for the 
iquidation of its indebtedness the better for Anglo- 
American relations. 


* * * 


It is not unusual when new “ Leagues ”’ and “ Parties” 
are founded that their sponsors should announce the 
event in somewhat extravagant terms, but the letter 
= this week regarding the birth of the “ Liberty 

gue” (to fight Bolshevism) is surely the most 


fantastic document to which names so distinguished 
as those of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Lord Sydenham 
and their colleagues were ever appended. “ Bol- 
shevism,” they declare, “is the reverse of all that 
mankind has built up for good by nearly two thousand 
years of effort. It is the Sermon on the Mount writ 
backward.” And they proceed to suggest that in this 
country there are many who support it because they 
‘hope to fish in its bloodstained waters.” Whatever 
may have been the results of Bolshevism in Russia, 
its most striking result elsewhere seems to be the 
production of a peculiarly virulent type of hysteria, 
which results not only in wild verbal nonsense of this 
sort but in military adventures and calculations which 
are very nearly as wildly absurd. Mr. Kipling, if our 
memory serves, has not unfrequently used similar 
language in regard to Socialism in all its forms, and 
in his case recovery is perhaps not to be expected. 
Otherwise, however, we do not suppose the disease 
is likely long to survive the reopening of free com- 
munication with Russia. 


* * * 


It is reported that a new deadlock has arisen in the 
Supreme Council over the Hungarian Treaty. Italy, 
supported by ourselves, desires to modify the proposed 
new frontiers in favour of Hungary, whilst the French, 
it is said, insist on their standing as they have been 
drawn. We do not know precisely what the proposed 
modifications are, and we certainly do not wish to 
suggest that France is playing the villain’s part in this 
piece, and that the mantle of the Fourteen Points has 
fallen suddenly upon Italy. Nevertheless, we believe 
that the settlement as drafted was unfair at several 
important points to the Magyars. It is certain, for 
instance, that on the Transylvanian side the Hungarian 
frontier ought to go farther east. In these border 
countries Roumania stands to get a large majority of 
Magyars with a small minority of Roumanians. In 
the Batchka again, Jugo-Slavia is to have a territory 
which includes about three times as many Magyars as 
Jugo-Slavs. And the Danube island of Grosse Schiitt, 
which goes to Czecho-Slovakia, contains an enormous 
preponderance of Magyars. The whole matter is 
undoubtedly difficult; the ethnography of the old 
Habsburg Empire makes it unavoidable that racial 
minorities should be left in all the new states; and 
the suggestion that we ought to foster Anglophil 
sentiment in Hungary by taking sides with its reac- 
tionary Government is an entirely unworthy one. But 
it is necessary to see that the Hungarian people are 
not made the victims of any obvious injustice merely 
to satisfy the greed of their neighbours, or to further 
the schemes of any of the Great Powers. 


* * * 


It is difficult to believe that the alarmist rumours 
which have been circulating in the Press about the 
immediate imminence of a national road transport 
strike really represent the position, for certainly the 
crisis in the industry, if it is to be called a crisis, has not 
yet reached the acute stage at which it is necessary to 
despair of further negotiations. The position appears 
to be that on the presentation by the workers of their 
demand for a 10s. increase in weekly wage rates, the 
employers, while they were willing to pay an advance, 
refused to do so unless the non-federated firms, which 
are very numerous in the road transport services, were 
also compelled to pay the wage-rates agreed upon. As 
no guarantee was forthcoming on this point, the meeting 
of the Joint Industrial Council broke up without reaching 
any decision. The Transport Workers’ Federation 
thereupon communicated with its affiliated Unions 
representing commercial road transport workers, and 
asked them to authorise the issue of strike notices. It 
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by no means follows from this that astrike will actually 
take place ; the employers’ attitudesounds very like a 
iece of preliminary bluff. It is probable that the 
oint Industrial Council will meet again, and that an 
advance will be granted on the understanding that 
the Unions will use every effort to bring the recal- 
citrant firms into line. But the position is extremely 
unsatisfactory, and it is greatly to be regretted that 
the Government refused to include in the Industrial 
Courts Act a clause, unanimously asked for by both 
sides of last year’s Industrial Conference, providing 
that an agreement arrived at by representative organ- 
isations of employers and workers in an industry could 
be extended by order so as to become the minimum 
for the industry as a whole. The inclusion of this 
clause in the Act would have completely covered the 
difficulty, and would have prevented the present crisis. 


* * * 


The French railway strike was speedily settled, and 
it is no less difficult to measure its results than in the 
case of our own railway strike last September. These 
will, in fact, only appear as the various points which 
are still outstanding are dealt with under the procedure 
which forms part of the agreement upon which work 
has been resumed. When the terms were first an- 
nounced the messages which reached this country 
looked as if the railwaymen had suffered a defeat ; 
but later messages, and especially the speedy release 
of the arrested strike leaders, throw a new light on 
the situation. The fact seems to be that, as in our 
own case, both parties recoiled from a decisive trial 
of strength, and the result was therefore inconclusive. 
In our view, the men seem to have been fundamentally 
right in the “‘ one-man” dispute which was the immediate 
cause of the strike ; for the refusal of leave of absence 
to an elected Trade Union representative for the 
purpose of attending a Trade Union Conference is an 
indefensible act, and one which is always bound to 
lead to trouble where Trade Unionism is strongly estab- 
lished. It is interesting to notice that the C.E.T. 
has issued a manifesto in which it declares that the 
only real solution of the railway difficulty is to be found 
in public ownership, combined with the control of 
the railways by representatives of the railwaymen, 
the railway users, and the public. Everywhere the 
Labour demand for public ownership is now combined, 
in one form or another, with the simultaneous demand 
for a non-bureaucratic control of the nationalised 
service. French Syndicalism seems to have developed 
during the war into a doctrine closely akin to Guild 
Socialism in this country. 


* * * 


The French Socialist Congress has decided by an 
overwhelming majority to leave the Second Inter- 
national, and has at the same time rejected the 
roposal for immediate affiliation to the Third 

ternational. This, the victory of the middle party 
led by M. Jean Longuet and M. Cachin, was generally 
en It means that the French Socialists have now 
definitely associated themselves with the German 
Independents and the Swiss in the attempt to call 
& new Conference for the purpose of reconciling the 
differences among the various Socialist Parties of the 
Left and Centre, and of excluding the extreme Right 
from any new International that may be formed. 
It is extremely doubtful whether this attempt will 
succeed. If it fails, all the bodies associated with it, 
including probably the I.L.P. in this country, will 
find themselves confronted with a far stronger demand 
for affiliation with the Third (or Moscow) International. 
The almost complete disappearance of the Right wing, 


formerly the Majority section of the Party, and the 
immense growth of the extreme Left, which was, until 


recently, a very small minority, were the outstanding 
features of Pt, Ane Congress. M. Longuet’s section, 
with M. Cachin’s Central group, continues to hold the 
balance of power for the present, but it seems likely 
that the leftward movement will continue, and that 
M. Longuet, especially if his present policy fails, will 
be hard put to it to maintain his position. Clearly, 
one of the factors in driving French Socialism to the 
left is the extraordinary composition of the present 
Chamber. Another is the very great growth of the 
French Trade Unions, not only in their numerical 
strength but also in their influence, based on a clearer 
and less Utopian formulation of programme than of 
old. It is hard to say how far the new developments 
in France will affect the Socialist movement here, 
but it seems reasonable to regard the Strasbourg 
decision as having delivered the deathblow to the 
Second International. 
* * * 


The decision to continue food control, and to give 
the Food Ministry a new lease of life by Act of Par- 
liament, will be welcomed by the greater — of the 
public. Despite prophecies that the relaxation of 
control would result in the reduction of prices, it can 
no longer be denied that all the facts point to the 
opposite conclusion, and that in face of trusts and 
combines at home and of the international economic 
situation, to expect competition and unfettered trading 
to reduce prices is to rely on a broken reed. It is true 
that the Co-operative Wholesale Societies, by demanding 
the withdrawal of control except over retail prices, 
seemed a few months ago to be lending a democratic 
sanction to what was then expected to be the policy 
of the Government; but it soon became clear that 
the more democratic elements in the Co-operative 
Movement, apart from the Wholesale managers and 
traders, were for the most part in favour of control. 
Labour was unanimous in the demand that control 
should continue. Probably the Government has been 
influenced in its decision at least as much by the inter- 
national situation as by the attitude of the domestic 
consumer. It now remains to ensure that, in its future 
operations, the Food Ministry shall be really the dis- 
interested representative of the public, and shall not 
be allowed to fall into the hands of interested traders’ 


representatives. 
* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The reports that 
Sinn Fein is willing to compromise on the basis of 
Dominion self-government with exclusion for the 
six north-eastern counties are too absurd to be taken 
seriously. Obviously, they have been circulated in 
the hope of persuading people that the Home Rule Bill 
has effected a change in Irish opinion. This it certainly 
has not done, except, perhaps, by stiffening Republican 
backs. It is clear, however, that amongst Irish- 
Americans things are moving, though not as a result 
of the wizardry of Mr. Lloyd George. The new 
development has arisen out of Mr. De Valera’s suggestion 
of an Irish settlement on the basis of the American 
treaty with Cuba. Already Mr. John Devay is in the 
field in opposition to what he insists would be in reality, 
if not in name, an acceptance of an English Protectorate, 
and the amazing old veteran, who has been in the 
forefront of every extremist movement for over half a 
century, and quarrelled sooner or later with the leaders 
of most, if not all, of them, appeals to Dail Eireann 
from Mr. De Valera, whom he charges with displaying 
a “ Wilsonian conception of the Presidential prerogative.” 
That Mr. De Valera should stick to his guns in spite of 
the threat that there will be “ neither enthusiasm nor 
money for a so-called free Ireland under an English 
Protectorate’ indicates that he has assurances of 
American backing which enable him to face without 
qualms the thunders of the Gaelic American. So far, 
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the Cuban proposal has not been publicly discussed 
by Irish Republicans. There is, no doubt, that Mr. 
De Valera could swing the majority of professing 
Sinn Feiners to its support, but it is also certain 
that in this event he would part company with some 
of his closest friends and colleagues, a consideration 
which is likely to weigh more with him than with 
the ordinary run of politicians. 
* * * 


PouiticAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Report attributes 
A a cautious disposition to Mr. Asquith in his resumed 
réle of Opposition leader. To begin with, it is said, 
he means to pla ie diaked—te look about him for a bit (as 
old Sir Robert Pullar used to say when he entered the House 
at the age of eighty) before trying to set the Thames on fire. 
It would not surprise me to learn that this resolve took definite 
shape in the fone wenahers mind as late as last Monday, probably 
at some point of his perilous progress between Cavendish Square 
and Palace Yard. At all events, the contrasting quietness 
of the reception within doors—barring a somewhat pettish 
display by the Coalition—struck those who witnessed it as 
of the two decidedly the more congenial reflection of the 
Asquithian spirit. 
* * * 

I observe that in one quarter the Coalition outburst at the 
close of Mr. Asquith’s introduction is represented as entirely 
spontaneous. So far as I have seen, the history of the incident 
has not hitherto been related. It began with a message sent 
out last week from Downing Street intimating a desire on the 
Prime Minister’s part that his supporters in the House should 
be in their places on Monday to join in a friendly welcome to 
the ex-Premier. During the week-end the political weather 
underwent a change, and by Monday morning fresh instructions 
had gone round the effect of which was almost precisely reflected 
in the incidents of the afternoon. Yet not in every detail ; 
there was one disappointment. Thus, it had been expected 
that the Opposition Liberals, misled by their knowledge of 
the earlier message, would take the lead in an upstanding 
welcome, only to find themselves isolated in that conspicuous 
posture—a negligible few exposed to the derision of their 
chivalrous colleagues on the Ministerialist side. Fortunately 
for the general dignity the plot got wind and came to nothing. 
But the story throws a light on some of the mysteries of the. 
reception. 

* * * 

Quite apart from such symptoms of the growing bitterness 
of inter-party relations, I greatly doubt whether the suggestion 
of a. possible Liberal reunion, with Mr. Asquith, Lord Grey 
and Mr. Lloyd George all serving with or under one another 
in the same tabernacle, is likely to meet with much encourage- 
ment. Indeed, I have heard it said that when last some project 
of the kind was broached the comment of one member of the 
distinguished trio in reference to one of the others was in these 
definitive terms: ‘* Never again ; neither under him, nor above 
him, nor with him.” 

* * * 

When Mr. Bonar Law talks of his party coming back at the 
next election with a reduced but more manageable majority he 
may be presumed to be speaking on the hypothesis that most 
of the contests will be of the three-cornered type, which, 
according to present appearances, is an expectation only too 
likely to be verified. I observe, however, that in weighing 
their collective chances at the next election, Coalition Members 
are apt to be misled by a fallacious parallel with the 1906 
Parliament and its successor. Then as now, they argue, a land- 
slide seemed to be predicated by the by-elections ; yet all that 
happened in the end was that the Government majority 
(sweated down at the polls from over 300 to about 100) got 
rid of a superfluity of fat. Quite true ; but what is overlooked 
is that it was not Mr. Lloyd George alone who saved the election 
of 1910 but the folly of the Lords in —— a Budget which, 
had it been allowed to pass quietly, would have failed to 
influence the course of events. Is that blunder certain to be 
repeated now, and if so, in what form ? 

* * * 

If it ends as it has begun, the latest Home Rule scheme is 
doomed indeed. A mistake alike in tactics and psychology was 
committed in the decision to give the Bill a merely formal 
introduction. Even at the risk of embarrassing Sir Edward 
Carson, there should have been a full first-reading debate, if 
only to avert the bétise of Mr. Macpherson’s curt introductory 
nod—a gesture which seems to have sunk deep into the Irish 
imagination as a symbol of contempt befitting the occasion. 
I think the general impression among Members is that the plan 
of the Bill has been approached from the wrong end, the desire 
of its authors, apparently, having been to devise some method 
of fitting Ireland more or less plausibly into an Ulster scheme 
rather than of giving to Ulster merely its appropriate place 
in an Irish scheme. Incidentally, too, it is noted that the 
Unionists, forgetful of their name, have now become a 
Partitionist and, in respect of Ulster, a sub-Partitionist party. 


PARLIAMENT versus SOVIET 


I a letter which we print on another page Lord 
Esher suggests that the present decadence of 
Parliament may be due less to the machinations 
of Mr. Lloyd George or any other politician than to 
causes which are fundamentally related to the growth 
of democracy ; and that with the waning of the power 
of the Middle Class, democratic institutions may take 
forms quite different from that of the Parliamentary 
system to which we are accustomed, and with which the 
word ‘‘democracy”’ has hitherto been almost exclusively 
associated. We can see no ground at present, at any 
rate in this country, for regarding the suggestion as 
anything more than an interesting hypothesis ; but it 
cannot be denied that all over Europe the ideas of 
democrats, and especially of Socialists, on this question 
are just now in a state of flux, and that we are certainly 
likely to witness, if not to take part in, a number of 
experiments on alternatives to the Parliamentary system. 

There is, for instance, no doubt that the “ Soviet” 
form of government has captured the imagination not 
only of “left-wing” Socialists and Communists in 
all countries, but also of a good many “ intellectuals ” 
who until quite recently accepted Parliamentarism 
as a necessary and unquestionable part of political 
democracy. Whether it be a good system or a bad 
system, it is by far the most important political invention 

of our time, and until it either establishes itself over a 
large part of Europe or is finally discredited it will 
certainly attract more and more the attention of political 
thinkers and writers. Its present attraction for the 
class-conscious proletarian is easily explained, for he 
regards it as the ideal instrument of that “ dictatorship 
of the proletariat ” through which the social revolution 
is to be consummated. But its attraction for the 
‘* intellectual” requires a further explanation, which 
is to be found partly in a growing apprehension of the 
weaknesses of Parliamentary government and _ partly 
in certain merits, both apparent and theoretical, of the 
idea itself. The Soviet, as established in Russia, is 
recognised as a new type of political institution possess- 
ing a power and a flexibility which command a certain 
respect. Owing to the isolation of Russia little is known 
of its actual working, but the whole world has seen its 
results. Two years ago Russia was utterly exhausted 
and disorganised, militarily powerless; to-day the 
Western Powers would have to mobilise something like 

their full military resources if they wished to crush the 

power of the Soviet Government. aa 

What, then, is the Soviet system? Though it is a 
distinctively Russian invention, it is not, of course, to be 
identified with ‘‘ Bolshevism.” It was applied in the 

abortive revolution of 1905, and was in operation m 
the revolution of 1917 long before the Bolsheviks came 
into power. The word “ Soviet ” itself, of course, only 
means “council,” but it has acquired a secondary and 
much more important meaning, just as “Gild” acquired 

a-secondary meaning in medieval history, and as 

‘‘syndicalisme” acquired one only a few years ago. 
Most of the foreign admirers of the Soviet system appear 
to regard it as a form of organisation scarcely less 

characteristically industrial than Syndicalism or 

Industrial Unionism, and to hold that its most significant 

distinction from Parliamentarism is its adoption of 

an occupational, instead of a geographical, basis of 
representation. This, however, is not the necessary, 
nor in fact the universal, basis of the Soviet. It is true 
that the Soviet franchise is foundéd on the performance 
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of some sort of work or recognised service to the com- 
munity, but it by no means follows that the voters so 
qualified must vote in occupational instead of 

phical constituencies. In Germany, in December, 
1918, the “‘ Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Councils’ were 
elected mainly on occupational lines, but in Hungary 
last year the Soviet elections were conducted mainly on 
a geographical basis. In Russia the electoral con- 
stituencies show wide variations according to place and 
circumstance. The occupational constituency tends to 
predominate in the towns, but even there it is by no 
means the sole basis of representation. In the country 
it is hardly applicable at all, the Peasant Soviets 
necessarily foliowing in the main geographical lines based 
on the village. The Army Soviets, where they still 
exist, follow regimental and similar military. divisions. 
In short, the fundamental basis of the Soviet system of 
representation is not the occupational constituency, 
but the utilisation of the most natural popular grouping 
as the groundwork of the electoral system. Men spend 
their days working together in a factory—let them vote 
there. The village meeting is the natural centre of 
social life in rural areas—let the voting take place 
through it. A regiment is a social as well as a military 
unit—let it vote as a unit. 

Such a system of representation is obviously 
extremely elastic. In Russia, it appears, there is often 
provision for the direct representation on the Soviet 
of various bodies and institutions—a Trade Union 
Federation, a Co-operative Society or even the local 
Association of a political party. There is thus much 
duplicate representation and almost infinite scope for 
manipulation; and there is no doubt that the 
Bolsheviks have consistently manipulated the system 
so as to secure the predominance of the “ active and 
class-conscious minority.”” The man who happens to 
belong to half-a-dozen organisations, social, political, or 
occupational, obtains in effect as many votes—and 
uses them all—thus neutralizing the conservative 
inertia of the masses. That is the secret of the value 
of the Soviet system from the revolutionary point of 
view.* In its origin it was essentially a spontaneous 
form of organisation which sprang into existence 
to deal with a revolutionary situation and consisted 
in the bringing together of all the proletarian bodies 
and centres of feeling upon whose united action the 
success of the revolution depended. Its erection into 
aregular instrument of government, even if it was 
foreseen by a few social theorists, was in fact a 
post-revolutionary act. It was designed as an 
instrument of revolution and transition; and it still 
remains to be seen whether it will so adapt itself as 
to become a permanent form of government—losing 
inevitably, in the process, something of its spontaneity 
and gradually discarding those features which permit 
manipulation. 

As far as local government is concerned the difference 
between the Soviet and the political systems of the 
West thus lies, first, in its service franchise, which 
is slightly less wide than universal suffrage but far 
wider than many franchises commonly regarded as 
democratic, and secondly, in its varying and “ natural ” 
constituency. But the difference becomes far more 
marked as soon as we look at its operation over a 
wider area—e.g., that of the National Government. 





*In Germany, on the other hand, there was a strict scrutiny of “ con- 
stituencies’’ which effectively prevented any plural voting of this type, 
with the result that when the national congress of Soviets met in Berlin 
it promptly proceeded to vote itself out of existence in favour of a 

Constitutional Assembly.” 





For, whereas we Western Europeans have been 
accustomed to regard the direct election of national 
Parliamentary representatives by the whole body of 
electors divided into geographical constituencies as 
a sine qua non of democracy, the Soviet system 
proceeds throughout, for the larger areas, on a basis 
of indirect election. A representative on the All- 
Russian Soviet Congress is chosen, not by the votes 
of individual electors, but by his regional Soviet 
and has thus only an indirect contact with the men 
and women whom he is supposed to represent. From 
the point of view of the Western democrat, the Soviet 
system thus appears to destroy all democratic safe- 
guards by sweeping away the direct contact of the 
elector with his representative. In reply to this 
criticism, however, the Sovietist argues that while 
direct contact is undoubtedly to be desired, it is secured 
under most Parliamentary systems not effectively but 
only in form; and that indirect election on the Soviet 
basis, provided it is accompanied by the essential 
Soviet principle of the “ recall ’’—i.e., the right of the 
electoral body to replace its representative at any time 
—provides more real contact and greatly superior 
popular safeguards against misrepresentation. 

But upon these and other issues connected with the 
actual working of the Soviets it is obviously impossible 
at present to pronounce a final verdict. It would 
remain impossible even if we possessed the fullest 
information about internal conditions in Russia. For 
the period of trial has been too short, and conditions 
throughout have been too abnormal, to furnish 
materials for judgment. All we can say is that, 
theoretically there is evidently much to be said for 
the Soviet system—in a purified form—as applied to 
a country like Russia, and that it is much too early 
for any detached observer to condemn it out of hand 
even as applied to more politically advanced com- 
munities. It is the only practical democratic alternative 
to Parliamentary government which has yet appeared, 
and in view of the large number of people who are 
dissatisfied with the Parliamentary system, it is evident 
that its merits and defects, whatever they may be, 
will have to be seriously considered. The Labour 
movement in this country has so far been much less 
affected by the Soviet idea than Labour movements 
elsewhere. In this, as in other matters, owing partly 
to a certain stability in our social and economic situation 
and partly to national temperament, we stand somewhat 
aside from the main stream of Continental Socialist 
development. The Mother of Parliaments is in no 
immediate danger of being supplanted by institutions 
which owe their origin to the necessities of a 
revolutionary situation. 

But that is no reason why we should ignore the Soviet 
idea. It is a reason rather why we should study it 
in an atmosphere of more detachment than is possible 
over the greater part of the Continent. In European 
Labour and Socialist Congresses the battle of the Soviets 
is being fought as a secondary engagement on the 
front of the class-war. The Soviet is there regarded 
hardly at all as a form of government, and almost 
entirely as an instrument of revolution and proletarian 
dictatorship. We are in the position of having no 
imminent prospect of revolution before us, and no 
strong body of opinion which desires revolution. At 
the same time, we are faced by a great and growing 
dissatisfaction with the working of Parliamentary 
government in its present form, and with a growing 
conflict between our political machinery and the 
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organised economic power of Labour—a conflict which 
finds its most striking present expression in the 
controversy over “ Direct Action.”’ The attraction of 
the Soviet lies certainly above all in its flexibility 
and in the “natural” basis of representation which 
it adopts. The English political constituency is in 
many ways an unnatural unit of organisation. It 
has usually no corporate life of its own except at the 
time of the election, and this makes it easy for an 
election to turn on unreal issues, and for some freak 
candidate, such as Mr. Bottomley’s nominee or the 
husband of Vesta Tilley, to secure election. Clearly, 
the democratic control of the electors over their 
representative would mean far more if the constituency 
had some real existence as a unit at times other than 
the actual moment of the election. On the other hand, 
an occupational electorate is equally clearly open to 
serious objection in relation to a body with other than 
industrial functions. We do not want railwaymen 
or miners or financiers as such in Parliament—though 
we very often get them to-day—we want the best man 
for the job which Parliament has to do. 
Parliamentary reformers abound. There are 
advocates of Proportional Repvesentation, of the 
Referendum, of the reorganisation of Parliamentary 
procedure by the Committee system, of Devolution by 
the creation of English, Welsh and Scottish Parliaments 
directly elected side by side with a British Parliament, 
of Regionalisation by the enlargement and linking-up 
of local government areas, and so on. All these plans, 
though there may be other objects behind them, have a 
direct relation to the growing discontent with the 
present system of national and local government. The 
same is true, in a rather different sense, of the proposals 
of the Guild Socialists for industrial self-government 
and the break-up of political sovereignty, and of the 
left-wing Marxist advocacy of a complete system of 
Industrial Unionism. It is certain that important 
changes are coming in our representative system. It 
seems certain also that in Russia, at any rate, the Soviet 
form of government—possibly, as some Russians think, 
with a Tsar at the top of it—has come to stay for a 
considerable period. Its extension to other countries 
in Eastern and Central Europe is by no means improb- 
able, and even Italy may pass at a later stage under its 
sway. It does not seem likely, as we have said, that 
it will extend to this country, or even to France or 
Scandinavia ; but it certainly has to be recognised as 
an established form of social and political organisation 
with which other forms, such as our own, will have to 
live side by side, and compete for survival. We have 
therefore everything to gain by studying it, not as a 
strange and abhorrent monster associated with 
Bolshevism, but as a very vital and important experi- 
ment, which has arisen as a “‘mutation”’ rather than as 
a “ variation ” in the evolution of democracy, and from 
which we may even be led to adopt such features as 
seem to offer a prospect of real improvement in the 
character of our own representative institutions. 


HOME RULE IN HANDCUFFS 


[FROM AN IRISH CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OMINALLY, the Home Rule Bill is a measure 
for “the better government of Ireland.” But 
the most cursory examination of its provisions 
reveals the fact that its authors’ conception of 

““ better government ”’ implies government antipathetic 
to the wishes of the majority of the Irish people. While 
the scheme was still on the stocks, Mr. Shortt prophesied 





that “every man, woman, and child in the country 
would denounce it,” and with bewildering logic went 
on to assert that the fury with which it was assailed 
would be the final proof of the excellence of the Bill, 
The opposition is certain to be as unanimous and 
vehement as even Mr. Shortt could desire. In her 
present mood Ireland would look suspiciously at the 
most attractive of gift-horses, and something better 
than paper assurances from interested parties will be 
required to persuade her that an animal so palpably 
broken-kneed and broken-winded is in reality sound 
in wind and limb. 

In one quarter, however, Mr. Lloyd George has good 
hopes of success. The Ulster Covenanters, while pro- 
claiming their devotion to the existing system, and 
ridiculing the possibility of any attempt to alter it, 
seem inclined to make what they will call the best of a 
bad bargain. They can be trusted not to underrate the 
magnitude of their sacrifices in the interests of the 
Empire, or to neglect to make capital out of the contrast 
between their action and that of the Nationalist 
extremists ; but as a matter of fact the Bill gives them 
all and more than they demanded in the negotiations 
that followed the Easter Rising. It is less a measure 
to settle the Irish question than to enforce Sir Edward 
Carson’s minimum of the “ clean cut.” 

In Southern Ireland the dominant feeling, for the 
time being, at any rate, is that the scheme should not 
even be discussed. Officially, Republicans ignore all 
proposals emanating from Westminster, and on this 
occasion constitutional Nationalists follow suit, the 
Freeman’s Journal dismissing what it describes as 
‘** proposals for the plunder and partition of Ireland” 
in a leading article of six stinging sentences. The 
weakness of this attitude is that whatever its effect may 
be on the constitution of the Southern area it facilitates 
instead of hampering Sir Edward Carson’s plan of 


- cutting the six north-eastern counties out of Ireland. 


A strong demand by Nationalists would even yet ensure 
the extension of the powers of the Northern Parliament 
over the whole province. The Carsonites could not 
in face of their Covenant reject such a demand, though 
they are well aware that the inclusion of the nine 
counties, now that Labour is coming into its own, 
would result, if not immediately, certainly in a few 
years, in an anti-Carsonite majority in Ulster. | 

There is, unfortunately, little hope that this course 
will be adopted. The very name of partition is ana- 
thema to Nationalist Ireland, and especially to Sinn 
Feiners who rose into power by denouncing Red- 
mondites for compromising with the accursed thing. 
Hitherto, Republicans have flattered themselves that 
if the worst came to the worst they could meet force 
with force. But the Orangemen by this Bill have 
managed to spike their opponents’ guns. The Ulster 
calculation is that while the South is powerless in the 
grip of the army of occupation, the Northern Govern- 
ment will have time not only to come into being but 
to consolidate its position against attacks in the future. 
Ethically, the case against partition is unanswerable; 
and Mr. Lloyd George’s “* two nations ” theory betrays 
an ignorance of Irish history that would shame anyone 
except perhaps a Cabinet Minister. Politically, how- 
ever, the question is no longer one of right but might, 
and should this Bill become law the might will be over- 
whelmingly on the side of the Covenanters, who may be 
trusted to use it ruthlessly for their own ends. The 
issue is not whether partition is legitimate, but whether 
the Irish people can employ pressure to ensure that 
if Ulster is to be divided the division shall be along lines 
that will not make the cleavage between the two govern- 
ments perpetual. If Sinn Fein is content to repeat 
the Ulster ery, ‘‘ We won’t have it,” and to take its 
stand, unlike the Ulstermen, on arguments which, 
however effective as abstract propositions are in 
conflict with the realities of practical politics, it may 
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rove its case on paper, but while it is proving it the 
Protestant enclave will become an established fact. 

The interest of the Bill lies chiefly in the completeness 
of the surrender to Sir Edward Carson. All the main 
demands have been granted, and the only fly in the 
Orange ointment is the fixing of the Ulster proportion 
of the £18,000,000 tribute at 44 per cent. as against 
56 per cent. for the Southern area. Though the North 
bases its claim for exemption on its wealth, and professes 
to desire nothing more eagerly than an opportunity 
of using its money to liquidate the war debt, there 
is a strong suspicion that a resolute effort will be made 
to have Ulster’s share of the contribution reduced 
before the measure becomes law. 

In contrast with the Covenanters, Nationalists are 
in a worse position than they were before. As one 
Irish paper indignantly puts it, “the authors of this 
Bill have executed a crab-like dance of death on the 
corpse of the Home Rule Act.”’ The invariable excuse 
for restrictions embodied in former schemes of self- 

vernment was that they were imposed in deference 
to Ulster susceptibilities, and it was on this ground 
alone that Irish leaders consented to accept them. 
Now, with Ulster out of the road, powers are more 
severely limited than ever, the Southern Parliament, 
should it ever be set up, would find itself hampered 
at every step not only in developing its political aspira- 
tions but in grappling with urgent economic problems, 
and instead of an advance from the Act of 1914 to 
Dominion self-government the new Bill means little more 
than that gas-and-water Home Rule which Ireland, 
even with the assurance of retaining Ulster, has always 
refused to consider, much less receive as a boon. Little 
as the Cabinet is concerned for what it regards as Irish 


, prejudices, it must be aware that if its object is to 


detach support from the extreme Republicans this 
can only be done by an offer which will appeal to the 
imagination of the average Nationalist. Mr. Lloyd 
George’s scheme makes no such appeal. On the 
contrary, the majority not only of professing Sinn 
Feiners but of avowed Constitutionalists would prefer 
to remain under the open domination of Dublin 
Castle than to work a system which has been aptly 
described as ‘‘ Home Rule in handcuffs.” Forty years 
ago when the Land League exercised as powerful an 
influence in Irish life as Sinn Fein does to-day, Gladstone 
stemmed the tide of agitation by substituting dual 
ownership for the demand to extirpate landlordism. 
But the Land Act of 1881, if it fell short of what the 
Parnellites asked, effected an agrarian revolution, 
whereas the latest Home Rule Bill has been conceived 
in the spirit not of reform but of reaction. 


Mr. Lloyd George’s scheme is not necessarily im- 
— because it creates two Parliaments in Ireland. 

bviously, the statesmanlike course would be, as the 
report of the Labour Party suggests, to allow Irish- 
men to work out their own constitutional destiny ; 
and though official Republicans might jib at the safe- 
guards, there is little doubt that these would be accepted 
in practice by the mass of their followers. If, however, 
Ulster insists on a separate Legislature, there are many 
Nationalists who would agree to the demand in the 
belief that the longest way round might prove in 
reality the shortest way home. These moderates, it 
is well to emphasize, are as convinced as the most 
extreme Sinn Feiner that the Premier’s settlement must 
be rejected. They see in it not a plan to secure fair 
play for the North but a device to give Ulster a per- 
manent veto on Irish hopes of political progress. Since 
all the Covenanters’ claims have been conceded they 
have nothing to gain by coming into the Irish Council, 
while by remaining out they have the satisfaction of 
knowing that they can hold up Nationalist Ireland 
without either risk or damage to themselves. It is 
little wonder that the mass of the Irish people regard 


the Home Rule Bill as a new and barefaced variant 
of the time-honoured policy of “Divide and Conquer.” 

The measure is so radically bad that it might well 
seem impossible it should be passed into law. But 
there are two considerations which cannot be ignored. 
The first is, that the Government are faced with the 
prospect that if they fail to provide a substitute the 
Act of 1914 automatically comes into force once the 
war is officially declared at an end by the conclusion 
of peace with Turkey. Secondly, and more important, 
Sir Edward Carson and the bulk of his followers hold 
the view that if they do not secure autonomy for 
Ulster from the Coalition they will sooner or later be 
forced against their will under a Dublin Parliament. 
It is obvious that in these circumstances a determined 
effort will be made to place the Bill on the Statute 
Book, and it remains to be seen whether the forces 
opposed to it are strong enough to secure its rejection, 
or, in default of this, to obtain modifications and 
revisions which might prevent the catastrophe which 
all unbiased observers are convinced will ensue if the 
measure passes in its present form. 


THE INLAND REVENUE PRO- 
POSAL OF A CAPITAL LEVY 


\ \ J HATEVER may be the outcome of the enquiry 
of the House of Commons Committee on Taxing 

War Wealth, it has greatly cleared the ground 

for a really serious consideration of the Levy on Capital. 
It must have come as a shock to much complacent ignorance 
to learn that Sir John Anderson, Chairman of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, speaking on behalf of his Department, 
not only saw no insuperable difficulty in carrying out the 
taxation of Capital Wealth, but (knowing that he had 
practically everybody’s Income Tax and Supertax returns 
to refer to and to compare) quite calmly undertook to 
make, next autumn, two capital valuations simultaneously, 
one of each person’s whole fortune as it stood in 1914, 
and another of that person’s fortune at its value in 1919. 
The total cost of the operation he estimated at a couple 
of millions sterling, a sum extraordinarily small in proportion 
to the amount to be raised; smaller, indeed, than the 
cost of raising any part of the existing revenue of the State. 
None of the so-called impossibilities of a Capital Levy— 
on land, houses, furniture, insurance policies, furs, jewellery, 
business capital, and what not—caused the least dismay 
to this official expert, expressing the considered opinion 
of the very experienced Department that would be charged 
with the work. And this information, it appears, has 
been in the hands of the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
at least four months. Whatever we may think of the 
policy of a tax levied in proportion to each person's fortune, 
or of the narrower proposal to make the impost proportionate 
to the amount by which each person’s fortune has increased 
during the war, the assertion that there is anything 
impracticable in the scheme of a Capital Levy is now only 
a mark of ignorance. It is, indeed, almost invariably 
the result of a refusal to understand what it is that is 
proposed. 

What Sir John Anderson was specifically dealing with 
was the proposal to tax only “‘ War Wealth,” which he 
understood as the net amount by which each person’s 
capital possessions had grown in value between 1914 and 
1919. It is interesting to find that, ignoring all increases 
of less than £5,000, it is estimated that there would be 
many tens of thousands of payers of the tax, on an aggregate 
net increase of four thousand million pounds upon the 
eleven thousand millions of 1914—a very cautious estimate, 
in view of Dr. J. C. Stamp’s figure, more than a year ago, 
of five thousand millions. Suggesting an average levy of 


25 per cent., Sir John Anderson talked of collecting from 
such a tax, exclusively from persons who found themselves 
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at least £5,000 wealthier than they were in 1914, no less 
a sum than one thousand millions sterling. Such a sum, 
it was deposed, could be collected, with the appropriate 
safeguards, without interference with business resources, 
and with far less restrictive effect on enterprise than a high 
rate of taxation on profits or income. 

It will be difficult, we suggest, for either the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer or the Cabinet to ignore so authoritative 
a pronouncement. One thousand million pounds to be 
collected exclusively from those who find themselves 
at least £5,000 wealthier than before the war! The LaLour 
Party, whose advocacy of a Capital Levy has been 
denounced as the outcome of their characteristic ignorance 
of economics, has once more been proved to have been 
sounder and better informed than their complacent critics. 
Whether or not Mr. Chamberlain will find it necessary 
to propose new or additional taxation next month depends, 
no doubt, not on the existence of a huge deficit, but on 
the extent to which the deficit can be disguised by quite 
illegitimate omissions of postponed interest and other 
liabilities of the year, and equally illegitimate appropria- 
tions to current revenue of what ought to go in repayment 
of debt. But if these devices are not resorted to, or are 
insufficient, and if new taxes have to be proposed, it is 
difficult to see how the rising popular demand for some 
form of Capital Levy can be resisted. The Parliamentary 
Labour Party may be counted on for a Budget amendment 
to this effect—and finance, curiously enough, is one of 
the subjects on which the Party speaks with effective 
debating power—and in view of the public declarations ot 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Donald Maclean it may be presumed 
that such an amendment will have the support of the 
whole of the Opposition. 

What is genuinely at issue is the form and scope of the 
Capital Levy, and, as we venture to suggest, how to discover 
for it some new and less alarming name. There are many 


who are convinced of the practicability, and who believe. 


in the equity, of a levy on ‘“‘ War Wealth,” however much 
they may differ as to its definition, but who still demur 
to assessing the new impost proportionately to the 
individual holdings of all wealth. They can, however, 
no longer assert the practicability of the one, and deny 
that the other is administratively possible. What emerges 
from the official evidence is that there is no practicable 
way of discriminating among different sources of wealth. 
We can take fortunes at any given date in the past; we 
can take the increase between different dates; but we 
cannot pick and choose among fortunes. If we are to 
tax War Wealth, we must bring into assessment equally 
Lord Haig’s gratuity (unless, of course, it be specially 
exempted), Lord Astor’s succession, the shipowner’s 
increment of capital value through war profits, his reinvest- 
ment of these profits, the fortune that the Army contractor 
made because “no price is too high when honour is at 
stake,” and the outcome of the profitecr’s raising of the 
price of every household requisite. In fact, there is no 
justification for, and no possibility of, using such a tax 
as a system of rewards and punishments, adjusted to the 
merits or demerits of the persons to be taxed. Those who 
are seeking to stave off a Capital Levy by favouring, as an 
alternative, a tax on War Wealth are pursuing a dangerous 
and, in our view, a misleading policy. It is not wise to 
teach the masses of new electors that some kinds of wealth 
are to be stigmatised as wicked, and to be pursued by penal 
taxation. The lesson may be learnt and _ generalised. 
Nor can we equitably distinguish between one form of 
investment and another. We must accept as conclusive 
the market value of each. Far sounder, it seems, than 
any discrimination is to base all projects of taxation on 
economic grounds, and to ask, not what this or that man 
has done, but what, all things considered, is his relative 
ability to pay. All that we are concerned with is to 
apportion a necessary impost in the fairest way all round. 
If it is necessary, or even expedient, to pay off the whole, 





or one-half, of the swollen National Debt next year, we 
should proceed to levy the necessary sum, without partisan- 
ship or favour, strictly in proportion to each citizen’s 
genuine ability to pay. This means, we suggest, an 
exceptional levy in proportion to each man’s capital fortune, 
in whatever form it exists; with a suitably graduated 
scale of exemption of small possessions, allowances for 
family and other mitigating circumstances, and conditions 
of payment such as to obviate all need for realisation of 
property, and to lessen, as far as possible, the personal 
inconvenience. If Sir John Anderson sees his way to obtain 
one thousand million pounds from those only whose property 
has increased during the war by £5,000 or upwards, it seems 
as if a similar levy, made proportionately to the whole 
fortunes of these same people (and the relatively few others 
of equal wealth) ought to yield about four times as much, 
Such a Capital Levy would enable just about one-half of 
the gross debt to be discharged, and it ought to permit 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to dispense with about 
five shillings in the pound of the Income Tax and Supertax 
that he may otherwise be driven to levy. Such a Capital 
Levy, returned to the community in discharge of debt 
immediately it is received, would leave the aggregate of 
business, and even of financial capital, unaffected. As 
compared with a high Income Tax or Excess Profits Duty, 
it would have a positively stimulating effect on personal 
industry and business enterprise. 


REPUBLICANISM IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 


HE general elections to the House of Assembly 
in the Union of South Africa will be held on 


March 10th. Their interest, so far as it is not’ 


purely local, lies in the curious position of parties, in the 
test which the elections will afford of the strength of 
Nationalism and in the personal fortunes of General Smuts. 

The present Parliament, which was elected in October, 
1915, numbers amongst its 130 members 52 supporters 
of the Government (the South African Party), 39 Unionists, 
29 Nationalist followers of General Hertzog, 5 Labour 
members and a few Independents. The country has 
been governed for five years by a Parliamentary minority, 
and the experience has little to recommend it. A 
combination of the Unionist and Nationalist parties could 
at any time have turned the Government out, but the 
combination was never formed because on the one issue 
which dominated politics—belligerency or neutrality in 
the war—the two parties were at opposite poles. Secure 
in the knowledge of this fact, the Government was able 
to conduct the ordinary business of the country by playing 
off one half of the Opposition against the other. It is a 
game of skill in which the taxpayer is always the only 
loser; and the Union Government, with no particular 
aptitude for the game, at least succeeded in proving that 
to this rule there are no exceptions. All those who profess 
to forecast the result of the coming elections are agreed 
in this, that it is extremely improbable that any one of 
the four parties will obtain a clear majority over all others. 
The South African party, which was formed at the time 
of Union as an instrument for putting into practice General 
Botha’s policy of conciliation between the two races, should 
in theory appeal with equal force to both English and 
Dutch. It was, however, in its origin a united Dutch 
party, with an insignificant sprinkling of English members, 
and by standing to his principles Generai Botha gained, 
indeed, some English support but lost the majority of 
his own people. The Unionists carry on the traditions 
of the English minorities in the old colonies, and as those 


‘ minorities are for the most part concentrated in towns, 


the party is predominantly an urban party. It has two 
fatal weaknesses: it cannot hope to appeal to the Dutch, 
and it is compelled to compete with Labour for the vote 
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of the English artisan. If racial divisions could be abolished 
the Unionists would rank on their principles as an advanced 
wing of the Government party. The representation of 
Labour in the last Parliament did not reflect the truc 
strength of the party, and it is probable that Labour will 
gain several seats, particularly as in the towns the chief 
issue will be the cost of living and the iniquitous practices 
of profiteers. But Labour has grave troubles of its own. 
The party is divided on the colour bar ; it has been weakened 
by the secession of an International Socialist minority ; 
and the influx in recent years of Dutch artisans into its 
stronghold on the Witwatersrand has exposed it to a 
Nationalist invasion. 

The Nationalists are fighting 70 per cent. of the 
constituencies, ard that on the one issue of republicanism. 
Nationalism in South Africa is a curious phenomenon. 
It is Sinn Fein with a difference: Sinn Fein born ten years 
after old wrongs had been righted by the grant of Dominion 
Home Rule. Nationalism began as a personal feud between 
General Hertzog and General Botha, and much of the 
bitterness that it has engendered can be traced to this 
personal origin. As a political creed it was made by the 
war, which turned an academic issue into a very present 
problem of conduct. The war confronted every citizen of 
the old republics with the choice between the honourable 
observance of an engagement and a bid for independence. 
That many Boers should, honestly and from conviction, 
have elected for independence was intelligible and not 
unnatural. Certainly it was no part of the duty of an 
Englishman in South Africa to express abhorrence at 
the fact or to refuse, when the rebellion had been suppressed, 
ever to forget it. It was intelligible too, that the Nationalist 
party should have declined, until the end of the war, to 
support the Government in any measures for its prosecution. 
Even the calumnies with which Nationalists rewarded 
those of their countrymen who held other principles and 
fought for them were dismissed by the charitable as thought- 
less aberrations from ordinary standards of taste. The 
expedition to Europe and the appeal to the Peace Conference 
for the restoration of the independence of the old republics 
were accepted as inevitable consequences of the false 
position into which the party had manceuvred itself. As 
Mr. Lloyd George pointed out to the Nationalist delegation, 
it was diflicult to take seriously the suggestion that the 
Dutch majority in the Union were victims of intolerable 
oppression when they were governed by a Ministry of men 
of their own race under a system of full self-government. 

South Africans who were not Nationalists were not 
without hope that the defeat of Germany and the rebuff 
in Paris would undermine the whole structure of Nationalism 
There is little evidence that such hopes are being realised. 
The party has renounced the claim for the independence 
of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, but the 
complete separation of the Union from the British Crown 
remains the first article of its faith. Such separation 
at the present time could confer no conceivable benefit 
on the Union but would carry with it many very real 
disadvantages; and it could not be attained without 
civil war. By continuing to put forward republicanism 
as a practical political issue, the Nationalists can only 
obscure the urgent problems of South African polities 
and fritter away their own strength and that of all parties 
in idle and acrimonious wranglings. It is probably true 
that the movement is now beyond the power of the present 
leaders of the party to control, and that if they abandoned 
republicanism their followers would abandon them. If 
so, we must find comfort in the reflection that the leaders 
are not immortal and that amongst the thousands of young 
men who form the backbone of the party there may be found 
some with a finer courage and a keener sense of reality. 
For it is a striking fact that most of the ablest of the younger 
generation of Dutchmen are ardent Nationalists. To 
them it is a source of passionate pride that the Dutch 
of South Africa are a race apart. They have lost all sense 





of kinship with the people of the Netherlands. Their 
language is their own and is neither spoken nor understood 
outside South Africa; it is being shaped in their hands 
into a literary instrument, and from a despised patois 
some of the most gifted amongst them have raised it to 
a virile and plastic medium of verse and prose. A few 
years ago most observers would have felt that, like 
America, South Africa was probably destined to become 
a melting pot in which all the nations of the earth would 
be the ingredients of a new amalgam, with English as a 
common language. If it now seems more probable that 
the Union will develop in the image of Switzerland, the 
change of prospect is due mainly to the Nationalist move- 
ment, and the preservation of the Dutch language and 
of a distinct Dutch tradition within the South African 
type is likely to be a clear gain. 

These considerations, however, hardly enter into the 
practical politics of to-day. If it is unlikely that the 
elections will give any party a clear majority, it is certain 
that they will not show a majority in favour of republicanism. 
The most probable result is a limited number of Nationalist 
and Labour gains at the expense of the Government and 
the Unionists, leaving those two parties taken together . 
still in possession of more than half the seats. In that 
event how will General Smuts set about governing the 
country? He might conceivably attempt to continue 
to govern by a minority. But it would be a minority 
smaller than the Government minority in the last 
Parliament and the atmosphere of the Union sacrée would 
be lacking. In less critical days of peace any party not 
represented in the Government must, if from no other 
motive than that of self-preservation, act as an Opposition. 
It is unlikely that any concession by the Government 
to Unionist principles could, in such circumstances, prevent 
the Opposition from turning the Government out. A 
much more probable and natural course would be for 
General Smuts to make some working arrangement with 
the Unionists. It is known that he was urged to take this 
step last September, after General Botha’s death and 
his own triumph at the Special Peace Session. That he 
did not do so was not due to any personal reluctance but 
to the feeling that he had been too long away from the 
é¢ountry and too short a time in the saddle to risk the step. 
At the lowest estimate he would have lost fifteen Dutch 
members of his party, and some of his colleagues feared 
to lose twice as many. The decision to postpone amal- 
gamation, though probably sound in itself, has had the 
unfortunate result that the two parties which must sooner 
or later coalesce are fighting the election as rivals. The 
party organisers were believed to have a secret agreement 
which would prevent a clash where the appearance of either 
party would endanger the loss of the seat to a third 
candidate ; but, like all such agreements, this appears to 
have broken down and a Unionist has been nominated 
to oppose General Smuts himself. 

Amalgamation after the election may be easier than 
it was six months ago, but it is certain to involve the 
secession to the Nationalists of some Government supporters. 
For it would mark the final failure of all efforts to bring 
about the reunion of the divided political forces of the 
Dutch. Coalitions are deservedly never popular, but 
there is more to be said for a coalition between the South 
African party and the Unionists in present circumstances 
than for most coalitions. For it would hardly be open 
to the critical objection to coalition government that it 
rests not on the application of principles on which every 
member of the Government is agreed but on a succession 
of compromises between one set of principles and another. 
Purged of its less steadfast Dutch adherents, the South 
African party would not differ on any vital principle from 
the Unionists, and there is no reason why coalition should 
not be followed by the natural course by complete fusion. 
The first move is the critical move, and it is there that 
General Botha’s loss will be most keenly felt. He had 
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what General Smuts has never commanded, an immense 
personal following. Men trusted him implicitly and his 
power of influencing his own people was remarkable. His 
successor holds many good cards. In ability, in prestige 
and in knowledge of public affairs he is a giant amongst 
pigmies. He is still young, he has energy and courage, 
a singularly open mind, progressive and far-ranging views. 
Given a party to lead, he may succeed in_ bringing 
Parliamentary government nearer to realities. In fifty 
years’ time the question whether the Union is to remain 
in the Empire may have some practical importance; at 
present it has none. The real problems of politics are 
the industrial development of the country, the revision 
and consolidation of native administration, the reform 
of local government and the construction of a system 
of public finance which will distribute the burden of taxation 
less inequitably between town and country and furnish 
revenues adequate for the needs of the Union. The strike 
of natives employed on the Rand mines is a timely warning 
of the dangers of pursuing impracticable ideals, however 
admirable they may be in theory. There is a demand for 
a strong and competent administration, and General Smuts 
will find in the Unionist Party, if he seeks their co-operation, 
men who can help him to create a Government such as 
the country deserves. 


ON BEING MISUNDERSTOOD 
\ a certain stage in one’s youth, there is a distinct 


pleasure in being misunderstood. That accounts 
for the world-wide popularity of Byron. Byron 
was the youth who never grows up. He so revelled 
in the luxury of being misunderstood that he even 
accused himself of vices of which he was not guilty. 
Ile was furious with England for making an outcast of 
him, but he played the part of Cain from choice, not 
from necessity. He wrapped himself in mysterious 
wickedness as in a cloak. To win the disapproval of 
simple men gave him far keener pleasure than to win 
their approval. To be thought mad or a murderer, to 
be scowled at by respectable men and spoken of with 
horror by respectable women, adds a flavour to life 
even in Glasgow. Unhappily, during the last ten 
years, it has become more and more difficult to horrify 
people. Not so long ago it was possible to cause a 
sensation in many places merely by being a Sabbath- 
breaker. If it was hinted that you were an atheist 
you became the talk of a parish. To be called a“ rake” 
made passers-by stare at you as though you were the 
Devil incarnate. Anyone who wished to be mis- 
understood in those days had only to pretend acquaint- 
ance with some of the minor sins. One could gain 
a reputation as Cain by visiting a public-house or going 
to a music-hall. Nowadays, one does not matriculate 
so easily. What sin is there left that will make 
onlookers stare with awe and horror? The youth who 
desires to cut a Byronic dash in these days will deny 
God and break the Sabbath in vain. In vain will he 
accuse himself of any of the catalogue of vices, the 
mere mention of which would have made his grand- 
father expect an immediate thunderbolt from Heaven. 
Cain has become a respectable and accepted person 
since Byron’s day. His sins are no longer mysterious, 
and, now that they have ceased to make people shudder, 
have begun to make them yawn. Those who wish to 
become a mystery to their fellows have nothing left 
to do but to take to sanctity. The great pose of 
attitudinising youth ten years hence may well be to 
ape St. Simeon Stylites. Youth aspires not only to 
be misunderstood but to be conspicuously misunder- 
stood. St. Simeon’s pillar should offer an ideal position 
to any ambitious undergraduate resolved to go one 
better than Baudelaire. 
If youth but knew how unnecessary all this mystery- 
mongering is! To be misunderstood is not an achieve- 


ment; it is an inevitable necessity. There is no need 
to pose in order to deceive our neighbours. They 
are deceived already. They believe you are either 
better or worse than you are. They give you credit 
for good motives which you do not possess, and accuse 
you of evil deeds of which you are innocent. They tell 
anecdotes about you so fantastic that when they reach 
your ears, they seem as foreign to you as the Odyssey 
or the Decameron. One can get all the calumny that is 
good for one without deliberately setting out for it, 
as Byron did. Calumnies grow of themselves, like 
weeds in a garden. The wind carries the seed. There 
is no need to plant them carefully and to water them. 
Every man is a mystery to his neighbours. That is 
why legends are invented about him. He is like 
one of those strange lands of which travellers used to 
tell monstrous tales, such as that the rivers ran uphill 
and that the heads of the inhabitants grew beneath 
their shoulders. We have ceased to believe such 
stories about foreign countries, because we ean put 
them to the test of the evidence of the eye. Our 
neighbour, however, still remains an unknown territory 
to us. All that the eye can see of him is the colour 
of his hair, the cut of his clothes, the size of his feet. 
The motives that inspire him are more inaccessible 
than Africa. He contains in himself the mysteries of 
the jungle and the opposition of the poles. To know 
him one would have to know him better than he knows 
himself. One would have to follow him about like 
a private detective, and to spy not only on his actions 
but on his thoughts and impulses. ‘ Know thyself,” 
said Socrates. Even that is a counsel of perfection. 
It is a wild-goose chase. To attempt to know anybody 
else is like chasing a blue moon. Hence we are all 
naturally mysteries to our neighbours without the 
trouble of attitudinising. Our neighbours think they 
know us, but they do not. They are as far from the 
mark in their good opinion as in their merry tales. 
When they speak of us, it is not of us but of a myth. 
To be great, said Emerson, is to be misunderstood. 
He might have said that to be a human being is to be 
misunderstood. 
If there is one human being more likely to be mis- 
understood than another, it is obviously the public 
man. Every man is a myth, even when he is spoken 
of by the people who know him. How much more is 
a man a myth when he is spoken of by people who 
know nothing of him but his photograph or newspaper 
summaries of his speeches! He is hardly more than 
a rumour to us. We believe good or ill of him, not 
according to the facts, but according to whether it seems 
to be to our advantage to do so. In the democracies 
of the ancient world, the man who was hailed as a saviour 
one day was dragged down as a tyrant the next. The 
good man was as likely as the bad to be subjected to 
this experience. It was as dangerous to be an Aristides 
as a Cleon. The public is always looking for a saviour, 
and history is but an ill-connected epic of saviours 
who have failed. The truth is, the world wishes to be 
saved without the trouble of co-operating with ils 
saviour. It demands magicians, not leaders——wizards, 
not ministers. Hence the constant temptation to a 
public man to give the public what it wants, and to 
constitute himself a dictator, a wizard, or some other 
sort of creator of the impossible. The public, so great 
is its capacity for myth-making, can deceive itself for 
a time and believe in dictators and wizards. It finds 
it more agreeable to believe in miracles than in realities. 
But it will not wait indefinitely for a miracle. It will 
not even be content with a miracle from which it gains 
no advantage but a spectator’s sensation. It wishes 
to eat the rabbit that is produced out of the conjuror's 
hat—the chickens that come fluttering out of the legs 
of his trousers. The public can never forgive that 
inedible rabbit. Even the historians cannot forgive 
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it, Demagogues invariably go down to history as 
deceivers of the people. Probably, like better men, 
they are misunderstood. They have, no doubt, good 
impulses mixed with the bad and indifferent. There 
is said to be a case for Cleon. At the same time, he 
was a public danger. He was all the more the people’s 
enemy because he was the people’s darling. 

The people, it is to be feared, change their darlings 
easily. They have the fickleness of a child that quickly 
tires of the thing it does not understand. And there 
are occasions on which they are even more inclined to 
turn from the upright man who is a mystery to them 
than from a more pliable statesman. It is open to 
question, indeed, whether uprightness is, in normal 
times, the first thing that the public demands in a 
public man. The public thinks of a statesman as a 
saint or a scoundrel according to whether it regards 
him as defending or opposing its interests and desires. 
Mr. Gladstone had the reputation both of a saint and 
of a scoundrel during his lifetime. Lenin to-day, in the 
same way, is a saint to the Daily Herald and a devil to 
the Morning Post. ‘‘ A man who must love children,” 
is Mr. Lansbury’s description of him. “ Lenin,” he 
continues, “‘is to the Socialist movement what St. 
Ignatius Loyola was to the Society of Jesus.” Even 
St. Ignatius Loyola, however, has two reputations. 
He has an extremely bad name in Portadown. And 
he is said to be misunderstood, not only by his enemies, 
but by his followers. That is, perhaps, the greatest 
tragedy of the great man. In a world in which nobody 
understands anybody it is, we fear, inevitable. 

There are limits, however, to the amount of mis- 
understanding of which honest and intelligent men 
should be capable. It would not be possible, for 
instance, to misunderstand Lincoln so far as to believe 
that he was deliberately betraying the North to the 
South all through the Civil War. It would not be 
possible to misunderstand St. Francis so far as to believe 
that he became a saint in order to make money. It 
would not be possible to make out even a superficial 
case for believing that Pitt was a French spy. For- 
tunate is the great man who is misunderstood and 
misrepresented in this extreme way, because honesty 
and intelligence sooner or later revolt against 
malignant nonsense. To be misunderstood a little 
may ruin one. To be misunderstood extravagantly 
is sure to result in one’s rehabilitation. Mr. Asquith 
is a happy instance of a man who was misunderstood 
superlatively. He was portrayed as a callous old 
gentleman who did not care twopence whether British 
soldiers were left without ammunition to defend them- 
selves against the Germans and who pretended that 
nothing more needed to be done at a time when generals 
and men were alike crying out for shells. He was 
pictured as the man who would lose the war, and the 
wilder rumours that were circulated at afternoon tea 
and over the port wine suggested that, if so, he would 
be losing it deliberately. One knew the names of his 
German friends, of his German governess, and one 

even heard of the German jewellery that had penetrated 
into Downing Street as a bribe. As a result of a 
campaign of public insinuation and private slander, Mr. 
Asquith, who at the beginning of the war was the 
leader of a united nation, was at the end of the war 
the defeated chief of a helpless fraction. Never perhaps 
in the history of English party politics had there been 
such a fall from zenith to nadir. Yet the same public 
that assisted in bringing about the fall little more than 
& year ago filled the streets and cheered the return of 
Mr. Asquith to public life on Monday last. It does 
ot necessarily follow that the public understands 
Mr. Asquith even to-day. All it means is that. it 
has seen through the ludicrous misunderstanding of 
the past, and that it longs even for charaeter as an 
alternative to wizardry. Mr, Asquith is to some 
extent an embodiment of its virtuous moods. It has 





diseovered that want of principle does not pay, and ‘+ 
1s how going to give principle a trial. Whether the 
world will ultimately reach a stage at which it will 
never be taken in by an Alcibiades, and never banish 
an Aristides is doubtful. The time, at any rate, is 
not yet. Alcibiades will—in the far distant future, 
let us hope—return. Other times, other wizards. 
Meanwhile, magna est veritas, et prevalebit is a proverb 
that can be quoted with considerably less irony now 
than a year ago. , 


THE UNMARRIED MOTHER 


HE recent statistical facts of illegitimacy as a 
social phenomenon in our country are as 


follows : 


England and Wales : 

Illegitimate Births, 1918 .. 
Infant Mortality (legitimate), 1917 
% *” (illegitimate) * oo SH ns 7 
Number of Affiliation Orders, 1913 (last normal year), 6,914 

out of 37,909 births. 

Since the legitimate birth-rate tends steadily to fall 
(even last year’s, with a slight rise, being only three- 
fourths of that in 1918—18 to 24 in round figures), and 
the illegitimate rate is maintained, evidently the pro- 
portion of the nation’s children born out of wedlock 
rises year by year. It is now higher than it has been 
for about half a century. I note in passing the high 
rate in Scotland and the signally low rate in Roman 
Catholic Ireland. 

Under widely varying circumstances the general rule 
steadily holds that the infantile death-rate is twice as 
high, or more, among illegitimate as legitimate babies. 
The figures given above are quite typical in that respect. 
There is also a much higher proportion of still births 
less to be regretted. We commonly forget, however, 
the terribly high mortality of the unmarried mother at 
childbirth. We may consider that, approximately, 
her chances of death are doubled by her condition, like 
those of her infant. As regards the latter, doubtless 
a much higher incidence of syphilitic infection should be 
remembered, as well as the more obvious factor of 
neglect, often homicidal in essence. 

Altogether, illegitimacy thus presents a deplorable 
social fact the importance of which is tending to 
increase, and the racial significance of which must be 
faced in these days of the falling birth-rate. Our 
first duty is to study it. An American book on “ The 
Unmarried Mother" was the subject of an article in 
this journal two years or so ago, from the pen of Dr. 
Havelock Ellis. Assuredly, the unmarried mother 
cannot be described as always “ vicious,” or always 
simple,” or “ feeble-minded.” She belongs to many 
different types, and the task of prevention must be 
approached accordingly. It may with some confidence 
be said, however, that the unmarried mother, as we 
have to deal with her in this country, is much more 
often a girl whom we must rightly call “ good,” than 
of the vicious and skilful type, who has nothing to 
learn on the subject of contraception. The modern 
widespread knowledge of that practice has resulted in a 
statistical modification of the type of unmarried girl 
who does become a mother. 

The present moment is appropriate for returning to 
the study of this subject, in view of legislative possi- 
bilities. There was recently formed a National Council 
for the Unmarried Mother and Her Child (62 Oxford 
Street, W.), of which Lord Henry Bentinck is President, 
and Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher is Chairman, whilst the list 
of vice-presidents excludes any idea that the Council 
is indulgent or easy-going towards sexual immorality. 
It has already awakened interest in the subject, and held 
a meeting at the Mansion House some time ago, thanks 
to the courage of the then Lord Mayor, who was most 
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copiously abused thereafter by the “ unco’ guid.”” The 

Council is now promoting a bill, “‘ The Bastardy Bill, 

1920,”" which has been somewhat successful in the 

ballot and may receive Parliamentary attention ere 

long. Can we define the sociological principles to which 
legislation should conform, and determine whether this 

Bill seeks to do so? I think we can. 

First, we must refrain from encouraging illegitimacy. 
Mr. Harold Cox, publicly animadverting, some time 
ago, upon evidence on this subject given before the 
National Birth-rate Commission, described certain 
proposals—not in the Bill now under consideration—as 
for the care-free public endowment of bastards. I 
cannot believe that any honest student of the present 
proposals will regard them as encouraging illegitimacy. 
On the contrary, I repeat the argument submitted to 
the Mansion House meeting that the humane policy 
of the N.C.U.M.C. is likely to be much more genuinely 
preventive than the “deterrent” policy hitherto 
pursued. For whilst our policy of cruelty and deter- 
rence has no demonstrable record as a preventive, it 
most certainly kills hosts of unmarried mothers and 
their children. Whilst illegitimacy increases in spite 
of it, crime is unquestionably produced by it, as the 
official reports of cases of infanticide daily demonstrate. 

For every biologist the natural and cardinal principle, 
in dealing with these cases, is to help the mother and 
the child together. Of course, there are obvious ex- 
ceptions, as when the mother is feeble-minded, syphilitic, 
or in an advanced and “open” stage of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, which involves risk of infection to her 
infant. But, otherwise, the mother is the best guardian 
of her child, and, as we usually forget, the child is the 
best guardian of its mother. In Professor E. W. Hope’s 
report on infant mortality in England and Wales, 
made for and published by the Carnegie Trustees, it is 
recorded that those infants in the Moscow Foundlings 
Hospital whose own mothers enter the institution and 
nurse them, have half the death-rate of those, also 
breast-fed, who are nursed by foster-mothers. Dr. Eric 
Pritchard brought before the National Birth-rate 
Commission, last year, an original explanation, in part, 
of this and similar figures. Briefly, it is that an infant 
derives, from its mother’s blood before birth, im- 
munising agents which the mother has made for her 
own self-protection against the particular bacteria that 
have invaded her. Those are the very bacteria which 
the mother, carrying them, is liable to pass on to her 
infant; but, being her infant, it is supplied already 

with the means of protection which she has made. 
Another mother, carrying a different collection of 
** flora,”’ would very probably infect that infant which 
had had no opportunity of obtaining means of pro- 
tection. 

That is the finding of bacteriology on behalf of the 
infant ; but no less valuable is the finding of sociology 
on behalf of the mother—to the effect that, if the baby 
is left with her, and she is given a chance to care for it, 
she is far less likely to become the mother of another 
illegitimate infant and far more likely to become a 
useful and well-behaved member of society. That is 
the ground on which I declare that the deterrent 
method actually causes cases of illegitimacy which the 
humane method would and will prevent. 

Thanks to our present methods, and to the Bastardy 
Laws, which have undergone no substantial change 
since 1873, it is clear that the great majority of ille- 
gitimate children are kept fatherless, nearly 8,000 a 
year find an early death, and there is an amount of 
undeserved suffermg—of all the infants and many 
mothers—which cannot be estimated in statistics, 

The new Bill may fairly be’ described as follows : 

1. It divides the responsibility of parenthood as 
equally as possible between both parents. 

2. It provides for the guardianship of illegitimate 
children whose parents, either one or both, are indi- 





vidually unfit for any reason to assume the respon- 
sibility of guardianship. 

3. It throws on the State the responsibility for 
establishing paternity, and for the enforcement of 
Affiliation Orders, by measures which have proved 
effective in other countries. 

4. When paternity is admitted, permanent arrange- 
ments, in the interests of the child, can be made without 
publicity to either parent. 

5. The financial provision is left to the Court, so 
that it may be allocated in accordance with the financial 
position of both parents. 

6. It gives the right to legitimation on the marriage 
of the parents—as in Scotland and, I think, every 
civilised country in the world except this. 

The Bill thus increases the responsibility of father- 
hood, helps the helpless mother and saves the child, 
which secures the right to a father, the right to main- 
tenance, the right to guardianship and the right to 
legitimation if its parents subsequently marry. The 
State, by its collecting officer, obtains the money 
required from the father—in supersession of the present 
odious plan, whereby the hapless mother must obtain 
it herself, being thus exposed to his advances. Some 
interference with the right of the mother to conceal 
her trouble is suggested, but it will be for the ultimate 
benefit of the mother, the child and the State. Con- 
cealment leads to death, disease and suffering for both 
mother and child, and to loss or damage of future 
citizens by the State. The Bill provides further that 
a single woman may obtain from the father of her 
child a contribution towards the expenses of her con- 
finement if she institutes proceedings in time. 

I count it ahigh privilege to submit these facts to 
the reader, hoping thereby to aid in ending the long 
ages of cruelty and injustice and destruction of which 
my sex is guilty against the helpless and the innocent. 

LEns. 


Correspondence 
A GOOD THING FOR PARLIAMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I seldom find myself in disagreement with THe New 
STATESMAN, but may I suggest, without disrespect to the writer 
of the article on “A Good Thing for Parliament,” another aspect 
of the question he raises? I share the view that Mr. Asquith’s 
return to the House of Commons is a fortunate event, but not 
for the reasons the writer gives. ’ 

Mr. Asquith’s experience, luminous mind, and disinterested 
character are national assets, and the House of Commons, the 
Ministry, and Mr. Lloyd George are likely to benefit by his 
reappearance. That, however, he can restore the House of 
Commons to the position it held, say, in the days of Peel or 
Gladstone, is by no means certain. Surely to place on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s shoulders the onus of having “* made Parliament 
contemptible by treating it with contempt” is to misread the 
Parliamentary story of the past forty years and to attribute 
to the Prime Minister greater power for good or evil than he 
can claim for himself or than can be claimed for him by his 
friends. 

It is difficult to imagine that any treatment by Mr. Pitt or 
Peel would have lowered the character of the House of Commons 
Is it not more reasonable to assume that some- 
tself since, let us say, 
r. Lloyd 


in those days. gh 
hing has happened to the House 1 
"700 er 1846, if it can be so easily demoralised by M 
George ? 

Lecturing at the United Services Institution some years age, 
I pointed out that our Constitutional methods were gp ne 
a change, the effect of which was to enhance the persona 
authority of the Prime Minister at the expense of the House 
of Commons and of the Cabinet. 1 mention this because the 
observation was made before Mr. Lloyd George had risen high 
above the political horizon. It is true that the Cabinet was 
for 150 years the flywheel of the Government ; but after the 
Reform Bill of 1832 the existence of the Cabinet depended for 
fifty years upon narrow majorities in the House of Commons. 
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The result was that the relation of the Cabinet to the House 
of Commons was vital to the maintenance of the Government 
of the day, and Prime Ministers found themselves obliged to 
weigh carefully the merits of the men included in the Cabinet, 
so delicately poised was the political machinery of government. 
Cabinets were small—Mr. Disraeli’s last Cabinet did not exceed 
twelve—and its members were chosen with a view to their 
influence upon the House of Commons. I heard Mr. Gladstone 
say, in May, 1880, that the next most serious thing to taking 
a man into the Cabinet was leaving a man out who had once 
been included in that body. He attached great importance 
to the prestige of Cabinet rank; and he was the acutest of 
parliamentarians. The diminution of the prestige of Cabinet 
Ministers and of the House of Commons has been a gradual 

since the formation of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
of 1880, and was not unforeseen by him. It is the result of 
causes which are not easily determined ; but this may be asserted, 
that the aggrandisement of the Prime Minister, who is no longer 
primus inter pares, but the master of his Cabinet, has come 
about concurrently with the weakening of the authority of the 
House of Commons. 

It would take too long to attempt to explore these causes 
fully. They date, however, from the Reform Bill of 1867, 
and from the system of an “inner Cabinet ” initiated by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s reliance upon Lord Cairns and Lord Salisbury 
in 1878. They were accentuated tenfold by the Cabinet Junta 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Government of 1880. Every qualified 
observer noticed that Lord Salisbury’s position as Prime Minister 
was essentially different from and stronger than that of his 
predecessors. It was manifest when Lord Randolph Churchill 
applied the test. So was that of Mr. Balfour; while Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman was an autocrat, and no one knew it 
better than he. This change has been progressive; and if 
Democracy, like the British Constitution, evolves new situations 
for which, here in England, new solvents are generally found 
by the political good sense characteristic of our race, there is 
no reason for pessimism or despair. Rarely, however, have 
the hands of the clock been put back. 

It would seem that the extension of the franchise, especially 
to women, the loosening of party ties, swollen Parliamentary 
majorities, the growing power of the Press, the failure to govern 
Ireland, and social ferment—causes at work before the Lloyd 
George era—have brought about the depreciation of “ the 
prestige of the House of Commons.’ It may be that the evolu- 
tion of democratic government will increase the authority 
and power of the selected head of the Government for the time 
being, although safeguards may be found in more frequent 
elections, or in a poll of the people. 

Looking back at the events of the past half-century, at the 
constitutional changes that have cut deep into the habits and 
traditions of our public life, it seems unlikely that the return 
of Mr. Asquith to the House of Commons will revive its ancient 
glories, although it provides for the play of democratic forces 
an alternative Prime Minister, which is a substantial gain, even 
from the point of view of Mr. Lloyd George himself; for long 
reigns have always proved unwholesome for the people and for 
the dominant authority. 

May I remind your readers that M. Guizot, in his famous 
Sorbonne lectures, traced representative government to the 
growth of the Middle Class? Now that the power of that class 
is waning, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that democratic 
institutions may take some quite different form.— Yours, etc., 

SHER. 

Callander, 

February 29th. 


[We certainly did not intend to suggest that Mr. Lloyd George 
was responsible for the whole of the diminution of power which 
Parliament has suffered since the middle of the nineteenth 
century. We agree with Lord Esher that this process, and the 
corresponding increase in the personal power of the Prime 
Minister, may be to some extent an inevitable outcome of the 
development of democracy. Moreover it was certainly inevit- 
able that during the war Parliament should very largely sur- 
render its right of criticism, since it could not demand data. 
But we suggest that Mr. Lloyd George has deliberately main- 
tained and fostered what need only have been a temporary 
helplessness on the part of the House of Commons, and has 
reduced it to a position of such impotence that it neither deserves 
nor receives the respect of any section of the community. The 
recent change is out of all proportion to the gradual historical 
process which Lord Esher describes, and we are not prepared 
for a moment to believe that it is irreversible. It may be neither 
possible nor desirable to go back to the “ glories” of 1860, but 


it is possible to return to the reasonable efficiency of 1914. If 
we are wrong, if the authority of the House of Commons is 
destined never to revive above the level to which Mr. Liovd 
George has reduced it, then the sooner Parliamentary institu- 
tions are abolished in favour of “ some quite different form ” 
surely the better.—Ep., N.S.| 


THE CLAIMS OF THE HABSBURGS 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 

Sir,—Surely the long shadows of Printing House Square are 
encroaching upon the offices of Tuk New Statesman. Why, 
if the Magyars want a Habsburg ruler, are they to be precluded 
from having one ? The Austrian Habsburgs are not the Prussian 
Hohenzollerns, and deserve a trial at the bar of history and 
not of prejudice. Upon their internal policy their own former 
subjects alone are in a position to pronounce ; it is no concern 
of ours. Their external policy, however, is the business of 
Europe ; and so far as I can see—you will correct me if I am 
mistaken—that policy, except in the case of Poland (where 
Metternich was as ready to condemn as any of us) they have, 
until 1914, fought against tyrants with great consistency. They 
fought the Turks when they were still a grave menace to Europe 
and after (I think I am right in saying) the King of France had 
begun to coquet with them. They fought Frederick the Great 
when England—the England of Chatham—was not ashamed 
to be allied withhim. They fought the French, not once but 
twice, in the days before that great people had discovered that 
glory does not consist in deluging your neighbours’ fields with 
blood and taking their most cherished possessions. And, 
though it is true that in an evil hour an old man with one foot 
in the grave was induced to send an intolerable ultimatum to 
a people whom he suspected of having assassinated his heir, 
it is also true that the young man who succeeded him made, 
in his own way, greater, if quite futile, efforts to give the world 
a reasonable and lasting peace than any other European ruler. 

It is a thankless task to defend a fallen dynasty, but, after 
the orgy of reckless judgments that have distinguished the last 
five years, it is sometimes wholesome to remember that the 
vast majority of people, and families, too, are neither black 
nor white, but just grey. And, if a kind of international ostrac- 
ism is going to be established by the Supreme Council or the 
Council of the League of Nations, who shall say that other 
and greater thrones than those of the Magyars may not have 
in time to be controlled in the interest of European peace ; 
that the Harmsworths may not be driven from Printing House 
Square or a member of the House of Maxse denied the editorial 
chair of the National Review? But this is a train of thought 
which I hesitate to pursue.—Yours, etc., 





ALGERNON CECIL. 
Lytchett Heath, Poole. 
March 2nd. 


THE TURKS AND CONSTANTINOPLE 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I point out that an awkward error (doubtless due 
to my bad handwriting) has crept into the letter which you did 
me the honour to publish in your last issue ? 

In the fourth paragraph (line 3) the word “ disreputable ” 
should, of course, be “disputable.” The gist of the paragraph 
is to deprecate discussion, which must naturally be unpleasant, 
of the private qualities of the Turkish character.—Yours, etc., 

Epwarp JENKs. 


ANTI-JEWISH FEELING IN PALESTINE 


To the Editor of Tux NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I do not propose in view of the time and space this 
correspondence has taken, to ask you for more than sufficient 
space to deal with two or three of the points raised in Dr. Eder’s 
letter in your issue of February 2!st. May I say that neither 
whilst on active service in Palestine nor since have I indulged 
in ** unworthy sneers at the Jews,” nor have I “ fostered ani- 
mosity between the Arab and the Jew.” Neither do I know of 
any British official there who has done so. My views on Zionism 
were first expressed after my demobilisation. Dr. Eder should 
give the members of the Army which freed the country and made 
his co-religionists’ ambitions possible of early realisation credit 
at least for obedience to King’s Regulations. 

Dr. Eder states that the incident related in my former letter 
of a Jewish moneylender’s comment on the Agricultural Loan 
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Scheme does not bear the impress of truth because since the 
British occupation money could not be lent on mortgage. 
Officially this is true. No registered land transactions were 
allowed after the occupation. But does Dr. Eder seriously claim 
that no transactions have taken place, that no mortgages have 
been made or that it is possible to enforce the Ordinance ? Dr. 
Eder knows as well as I do that such of the Turkish Land Registers 
as were not lost or destroyed are woefully inaccurate. 

Events are rapidly justifying the heading you have given to 
this correspondence and writing a sufficient comment on Dr. 
Kder’s statement that the fellaheen have “no quarrel with or 
animosity towards the Jew.’ In to-day’s Daily News its Jeru- 
salem correspondent writes : 


**A meeting of the Moslem and Christian Committee has 


decided to organise a public protest against the statement of 


General Bols . to the effect that the Zionists will soon 
be coming into Palestine under safeguards promised by Mr. 
Balfour. 

* There is a feeling of hostility against this country being 
made the Jewish national home, and intense resentment that 
the repeated protests made to the British and Allied Govern- 
ments against the alleged preference already shown by them 
to the Zionists have brought no replies. Threatening placards 
affixed to the city wall have been torn down, but police per- 
mission has been asked for a demonstration on Friday. The 
last time a similar request was made it was refused on the 
ground that public order would be disturbed. The presence 
of 50,000 Arabs and Bedouins, who are flooding into Jerusalem 
as part of the progress of the Syrian unity campaign, has helped 
to harden anti-Zionism in Palestine.” 


—Yours, etc., Britisn OFricer. 


March 2nd. 


THE BUILDING GUILD PROPOSAL 


To the Editor of Tne New SratTEesMan. 


Sir,—I will endeavour to reply shortly to ‘* Councillor’s ” 
further objections :— 

1. My statement showing the lack of adequate “ financial] 
guarantees ”’ in contracts for large public works executed abroad 
by English contractors is apparently accepted. 

2. With regard to contracts for works in this country which 
are usually for smaller amounts, investigations of the assets 
and commitments of contractors are in practice not made, and 


therefore the real guarantee is, as I stated, the reputation of 


contractors or the confidence in their ability which they 
This is obviously not 
contractors 


the 
inspire and the good faith of the parties. 
a “financial guarantee.” The unwillingness of 


to risk ruin cannot be fairly described as the equivalent of 


‘** financial guarantees,’’ but it operates in determining the 
terms of the contract and the character and extent of the cover 
which prudent contractors will thereby seek to obtain. 


3. It is not usual for contractors to deposit substantial sums 
as security for the due performance of their work, but as regards 
retention money, seeing that this is usually fixed at 5 or 10 
per cent. of the prime cost (in the model form of contract issued 
by the Ministry of Health 10 per cent. is suggested) and the con- 
tractors’ profit does not often exceed 10 per cent. of the prime 
cost, it is evident that all that is done is to defer payment of 
the contractors’ profit until the completion of the work. Inas- 
much, however, as the risk to the Authority of being left with 
uncompleted works on their hands is greater in the early stages 
of construction, when the retention fund, which has to be built 
up out of deferred profits as the work proceeds, is at its lowest, 
it will be seen that the “ financial guarantee ” is lacking at the 
time when it might be most needed. 


The submission which I made against the doubts ‘* Councillor ” 
expressed was that in connection with construction work it is 
not the practice for contractors to provide effective “ financial 
guarantees,” but that “ standard ” schemes and contracts have 
been evolved which do enable construction work to be executed, 
and that there is no insuperable difficulty in the way of the 
Building Guilds also devising “* standard *’ schemes and contracts, 
based on their proposals, which will afford reasonable security 
and compare favourably with those which are at present offered 
by capitalist contractors. I should therefore say that safe- 


guards may be designed which would enable a large contract 
to be placed with the Building Guild without undue risk being 
run.—Yours, etc., 


Lex. 


Miscellany 
A TALK ABOUT MEMOIRS* 


UDITH : I wonder—shall I give my bird a red beak or 
J an orange one? Whatever they may say, silks have been 

ruined by the war. But what are you looking behind 
the curtain for? Ann: There is no gentleman present? 
Judith: None, unless you count the oil portrait of Uncle 
John. Ann: Oh, then, we can talk about the Greeks! 
There is not a single memoir in the whole of Greek literature. 
There! You can’t contradict me; and so we go on to 
wonder how the ladies of the race spent the morning when 
it was wet and the hours between tea and dinner when it 
was dark. Judith: The mornings never are wet in Athens. 
Then they don’t drink tea. They drink a red sweet stuff 
out of little glasses, and eat lumps of Turkish delight with 
it. Ann: Ah, that explains! A dry, hot climate, no 
twilight, wine, and blue sky. In England the atmosphere 
is naturally aqueous, and as if there weren’t water enough 
outside, we drench ourselves with tea and coffee at least 
four times a day. It’s atmosphere that makes English 
literature unlike any other—clouds, sunsets, fogs, 
exhalations, miasmas. And I believe that the element 
of water is supplied chiefly by the memoir writers. Look 
what great swollen books they are! (She lifts five volumes 
in her hands one after another.) Dropsical. Still, there 
are times—I suppose it’s the lack of wine in my blood— 
when the mere thought of a classic is repulsive. Judith : 
I agree with you. The classics—oh, dear, what was I 
going to say ?—something very wise, I know. But I can’t 
embroider a parrot and talk about Milton in the same 
breath. Ann: Whereas you could embroider a_ parrot 
and talk about Lady Georgiana Peel? Judith: Precisely. 
Do tell me about Lady Georgiana Peel and the rest. Those 
are the books I love. Ann: I do more than love them ; 
.I reverence them as the parents and begetters of our race. 
And if I knew Mr. Lytton Strachey, I'd tell him what I 
think of him for speaking disrespectfully of the great English 
art of biography. My dear Judith, I had a vision last 
night of a widow with a taper setting fire to a basket full 


of memoirs—half a million words—two volumes—stout— 
blue—with a crest—genealogical trees—family portraits 


—all complete. ‘‘ Art be damned!” I cried, and woke 
in a frenzy. Judith: Well, I fancy she heard you. But 
let’s begin on Lady Georgiana Peel. Ann: Lady Georgiana 
Peel was born in the year 1836, and was the daughter of 
Lord John Russell. The Russells are said to be descended 
from Thor, the God of Thunder ; their more direct ancestor 
being one Henri de Rozel, who, in the eleventh century 
Judith: We'll take their word for it. Ann: Very 
But don’t forget it. The Russells are cold in temperament, 
contradictious by nature. Ahem! Lord and Lady John 
were resting under an oak tree in Richmond Park when 
Lord John remarked how pleasant it would be to live 
in that white house behind the palings for the rest of their 
lives. No sooner said than the owner falls ill and dies. 
The Queen, with that unfailing insight, ete., sends for 
Lord John, etc., and offers him the lodge for life, etc., 
etc., etc. I mean they lived happily ever after, though, 
as time went by, a factory chimney somewhat spoilt the 
view. Judith: And Lady Georgiana? Ann: Well, 
there’s not much about Lady Georgiana. She saw the 
Queen having her hair brushed, and she went to stay at 
Woburn. And what d’you think they did there? They 
threw mutton chops out of the window “for whoever 
cared to pick them up.” And each guest had a piece of 
paper by his plate “in which to wrap up an eatable for 
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the people waiting outside.” Judith: Mutton chops! 
people waiting outside! Ann: Ah, now the charm begins 
to work. A snowy Christmas--imagine a fair-haired little 
girl'at the window—early in the ‘forties the scene is— 
frost on the grass—a mutton chop descending. Don’t 
you see all the arms going up and the poor wretches trampling 
the flower beds in their struggles? But, “I think,” she 
says, “the custom died out.” And then she married, 
and her husband’s riding was the pride of the county ; 
and when he won a race he gave something to the village 
church. But I don’t know that there’s much more to be 
said. Judith: Please go on. The charm is working ; 
I'm not asleep; I’m in the drawing-room at Woburn in 
the “forties. Ann: Lady Georgiana being, as I told you, 
descended from the God of Thunder, is not one to take liber- 
ties with life. The scene is a little empty. There’s Charles 
Dickens wearing a pink shirt front embroidered with white ; 
the Russell mausoleum in the background; sailors with 
icicles hanging from their whiskers; the Grosvenor boys 
shooting snipe in Belgrave Square; Lord John handing 
the Queen down to dinner—and so forth. Let’s consult 
Mr. Bridges. He may help us to fill it in. ‘“‘ Our mothers 
were modelled as closely as might be on the example of 
the Great Queen. . . . If they were not always either 
beautiful or wise they gained love and respect everywhere 
without being either. ... But, whatever happens, women 
will still be women, and men men.” Shall I go on skipping ? 
Judith: I seem to gather that the wall papers were dark 
and the sideboards substantial. Ann: Yes, but we've 
too much furniture already. Life is what we want. (She 
turns over the pages of several volumes without saying 
anything.) Judith: Oh, Ann; it’s fearfully dull at 
Woburn in the ‘forties! Moreover, my parrot is turning 
into a sacred fowl. I shall be presenting him to the village 
church next. Is no one coming to call? Ann: Wait a 
moment. I fancy I see Miss Dempster approaching. 
Judith: Quick; let me look at her picture. A devout, 
confidential lady-—Bedchamber woman to Queen Victoria, 
I should guess. I can fancy her murmuring: “ Poor, 
poor Princess”; or, “ Dearest Lady Charlotte has had 
a sad loss in the death of her favourite Gillie,” as she extracts 
from the Royal hair a sleek tortoiseshell pin and lays it 
reverently in the golden tray. By the way, can you imagine 
Queen Victoria’s hair? I can’t. Ann: Lady Georgiana 
says it was “long and fair.” Be that as it may, Miss 
Dempster had nothing to do with her hair pins—save that, 
I think it likely her day dreams took that direction. 
She was a “ penniless lass with a long pedigree” ; Scotch, 
of course, moving in the best seciety—‘ one of the Shrop- 
shire Corbets who (through the Leycesters) is a cousin 
of Dean Stanley ’’—that’s her way of describing people ; 
and for my part I find it very descriptive. But wait 
here’s a scene that promises well. Imagine the terrace 
of the Blythswoods’ villa at Cannes. An eclipse of the 
moon is taking place; the Emperor Dom Pedro of Portugal 
has his eye fixed to the telescope ; it is chilly, and a copper- 
coloured haze suffuses the sky. Meanwhile, Miss Dempster 
and the Prince of Hohenzollern walk up and down talking. 
What d’ye think they talk about ? . we agreed that 
it had never occurred to us before that somewhere our 
Karth’s shadow must be ever falling. . . . Speaking of 
the dark and shadowed days of human life I quoted Mrs. 
Browning’s lines: ‘Think, the passing of a trial, To 
the nature most undone, Like the shadow on the dial, 
Proves the presence of the sun.’” You don’t want to hear 
about the death of the Duke of Albany and his appearance 
in his coffin, or the Emperor of Germany and his cancer ? 
Judith: For Heaven’s sake, no! Ann: Well, then, we 
must shut up Miss Dempster. But isn’t it queer how Lady 
Georgiana and the rest have made us feel like naughty, 
dirty, mischievous children? I don’t altogether enjoy 
the feeling, and yet there is something august in their 
unyielding authority. They have fronts of brass; not 
a doubt or a desire disturbs them outwardly; and so they 





proceed over a world, which for us is alternately a desert 
or a flowering wilderness stuck about with burning bushes 
and mocking macaws, as if it were Piccadilly or the Cromwell 
Road at three o’clock in the afternoon. I detect passions 
and pieties and convictions all dumb and deep sunk which 
serve them for a kind of spiritual petrol. What, my dear 
Judith, have we got in its place? Judith: If, like me, 
you'd been sitting in the drawing-room at Woburn for the 
past fifty years, you would be feeling a little stiff. Did 
they never enjoy themselves? Was death their only 
amusement, on rank their sole romance? Ann: There 
were horses. I see your eyes turned with longing to 
Dorothea Conyers and John Porter. Now you can get 
up and come to the stables. Now, I assure you, things 
are going to hum a little. In both these books we get 
what I own was somewhat disguised in the others—a 
passion for life. I confess that I like John Porter's view 
of life better than Dorothea Conyers’, though, from the 
hps of a novelist, there is charm in her reflection : 
“ Unfortunately, I shall never be a popular short story 
writer: I do something just wrong”; one feels inclined ta 
tell her to shorten her stirrups or have her fetlecks fired 
and see whether that wouldn’t do the trick. But this 
cherry-cheeked elderly gentleman, this quintessence of 
all good coachmen and trusty servants, this om old trainer 
with his shrewd little eyes, and the horseshoe tiepin and 
the look of integrity and service honestly performed, of 
devotion given and returned—TI can’t help feeling that 
he is the pick of the bunch. I like his assumption that the 
whole world exists for racing, or, as he is careful to put it, 
for ‘‘the amelioration of the thoroughbred.” I like the 
warmth with which he praises his horses for holding their 
own on the course and begetting fine children at the stud. 
“T thought the world of him,” he says of Isonomy, “ and 
his achievements as a sire strengthened my regard and 
admiration.” ‘ That the horse I almost worshipped was 
afflicted with wind infirmity,” he says in another place, 
nearly killed him; and when Ormonde, for he it was, 
proved incurable and went to Australia, John Porter 
plucked a few hairs from tail and mane to keep, doubtless 
in some inner pocket, “as a memento of a great and noble 
creature.” What character he detects in them, and how 
humanely he respects it! Madam Eglantyne must be 
humoured in her fancy to be delivered of her children 
under a tree in the park. Sir Joseph Hawley—not a race- 
horse, but the owner of racehorses—what a character 
what a fine fellow he was !—‘‘a really great man... a 
noble friend to me and my family . . . stern, straight, and 
fearless’’: so John Porter writes of him, and when the 
Baronet for the last time left his cigar to waste on the 
mantelpiece, John Porter pocketed the ashes and has 
them now “ put carefully away ” in memory of his master. 
Then I like to read how Ormonde was born at half-past six 
on a Sunday evening, as the stable boys were going to 
church, with a mane three inches long, and how always 
at the critical moment Fred Archer made a little movement 
in the saddle and, “lengthening his stride, Ormonde shot 
ahead, to win in a canter”’; and how he was not only a 
giant among giants, but, like all magnanimous heroes, had 
the disposition of a lamb, and would eat cakes and carnations 
out of a Queen’s hand. How splendid we should think 
it if it were written in Greek! Indeed, how Greek it all 
is! Judith: Are you sure there is nothing about the 
village church? Ann: Well, yes. John Porter did in 
token of gratitude add “‘some suitable embellishments 
to the village church”’; but, then (as there are no gentlemen 
present), so did the Greeks, and we think no worse of them 
for doing so. Judith: Perhaps. Anyhow, John Porter 
is the pick of the bunch. He enjoyed life; that’s what 
the Victorians—but, go on—tell me how Orme was poisoned. 
VircInta Woo ;r. 


THE BARREL-ORGAN IN 
THE RAIN 


T is not always in concert-halls that one has the most 

I delightful musical experiences—hardly ever, some 
would even say; but I do not go so far as that. None 

the less, everyone who has any instinct for music will 
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remember chance occasions when some song or instrumental 
air, heard, almost accidentally, at some friend’s house or, in 
some countries happier in this respect than our own, in 
the street has made a vivid impression that remains in 
the memory long after we have completely forgotten the 
recitals of an Elena Gerhardt, a Paderewski or a Kreisler. 


I remember when quite a boy that by some freak of fortune 
Paderewski came to my native town for the first time ; 
my mother, wishing me to hear the famous pianist, pro- 
cured me one seat at what appeared to me—and for our 
part of the world actually was—an enormous price. At any 
rate, I went alone, considerably affected by a consciousness 
that in being there at all I was rather “ going the pace.” 
My seat was very near to the great man, and I remember 
how his hands trembled and how nervously he clasped his 
knees. I also remember being more excited by his face 
than by his playing. He played first of all something by 
Bach—very likely a prelude and fugue—and then a 
Beethoven sonata; the rest of his programme I have for- 
gotten. I do not think I was in the least moved by the 
music, but I returned home in a state of great excitement, 
and with a feeling that the concert was an event in my 
life that ought in some way to be celebrated, and that the 
presence of such a great man in our town must be brought 
to the notice of the inmates of the house who should not 
be allowed to pass away into sleep that night as if nothing 
out of the ordinary had occurred. Accordingly, I crept 
round to the back of the house and rummaged about in a 
shed until I had found—what is unknown in this country— 
an old kerosene tin. Taking a stick, I thea marched into 
the house, beating the kerosene tin for all I was worth. 


Now, musically, this event meant nothing, or very little, 
to me. I had been often far more touched by the very same 
music I had heard that night, played by amateurs; and 
although this experience of the contrast in the pleasure 
got from amateurs and from professionals is not true of 
orchestral concerts, it is especially true of singers, for I 
do not remember ever hearing a professional singer before 
I was twenty who gave me any pleasure at all. I believe 
this is a common experience. It is due partly to the fact 
that in Anglo-Saxon (and to a lesser degree one might 
almost include German) countries professional singers have 
no feeling for music whatever. They are simply the pos- 
sessers of voices that have a marketable value, and they 
hire out their voices to concert-givers and to music pub- 
lishers who need them to display their wares. They painfully 
acquire the minimum of technical musical knowledge 
necessary to enable them to sing an average ballad, or to 
take part in the half-dozen oratorios that are the staple 
musical diet of large masses of the population. They meet 
the average church organist on the common ground of com- 
plete insensibility and almost complete ignorance. They 
are far more illiterate than the ordinary dock-labourer, and 
their vanity has to be encountered to be believed. These 
wretches—I could name a lot of them if the law of libel 
permitted one such an artistic luxury—are even to this 
day, in spite of the great improvement that has taken place 
in England during the last ten or fifteen years, going up 
and down London, the provinces and the suburbs singing 
and spoiling the taste of the people. Their mainstay and 
sheet anchor is human sentimentality—the sentimentality 
of people who have had no opportunity to learn to appre- 
ciate finer qualities, but who, if left alone, would perhaps 
get out of the trough of sloppy emotionalism in which the 
modern urban population wallows. 


For years, whatever singing I heard worth the hearing 
was from amateurs, and from them I heard, before I was 
eighteen, nearly all Schubert’s songs and a great number 
of other German lieder, which, until I went to Germany, 
I had never heard from the concert platform at all. One 
of my most pleasurable recollections is that of going suddenly 
into a drawing-room where someone was singing Schubert’s 
“Wohin.” It was one of those exquisite moments when we 


are by some happy combination of physical and spiritual 
health extraordinarily alive, and for both singer and 
listener the music, though familiar, had a beauty which 
they had never felt so intensely before. I have never 
heard ‘“‘ Wohin” sung since either in public or by an 
amateur, but it is one of those melodies that I can 
always recall at will. The singing of amateurs is, as a 
whole, on a far higher level than professional singing, and 
in speaking of amateurs I am thinking of musical amateurs, 


- not of the people who go to ballad concerts and buy the 


last song about roses to take home and strum upon the 
piano, although I should imagine that their interpretation 
by their own fireside had merits unknown to, and beyond 
the capacity of, the professional singer to whom the song 
was dedicated. 

In Latin countries, however, the art of singing has never 
been lost by the people. I believe that of all European 
countries Spain is the most wonderful in this respect, but 
I have never been there, and English musicians as a whole 
know very little about the academic music of Spain and 
practically nothing about the popular music. As for 
ancient Spanish music, I do not think I am far wrong in 
saying that it is absolutely unknown—which is hardly 
surprising when we consider that 70 per cent. of the works of 
our greatest and most famous English composer, Purcell, 
are unknown to musicians. His Fairy Queen, for instance, 
which was given at Cambridge from February 9th to 
February 14th, with Mr. Clive Carey as producer and 
Dr. Rootham as conductor, had not been performed since 
1693. There are four volumes of his harpsichord works 
edited by Mr. William Barclay Squire—never played except 
by amateurs like Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse—and I forget 
how many volumes the Purcell Society has published, all 
of which, however, appear to be totally ignored by the pro- 
fessional musicians who give concerts. However, that is 
by the way, and only illustrative of how immeasurably more 
important the amateur in music is than the concert-giving 
artist who is so much more in the limelight. 

In Italy, of course, you may still hear plenty of good sing- 
ing, even in the streets, and I daresay it would be possible 
to hear to-day, in parts of the country, many of those 
wonderful old Italian folk-songs which Madame Geni Sadero 
has spent her life collecting. Although I once walked 
through a large part of Central Italy it was never my good 
fortune to come across any old folk-songs, but I 
must confess that they were not the object of my tour. 
I do remember, however, going into an old wine-cellar 
with walls about fifteen feet thick in a small town in 
a little frequented part of the country and suddenly 
hearing, to my amazement, a gramophone burst forth 
into the waltz from The Merry Widow. The gramo- 
phone rang the death-knell of folk-song wherever it 
penetrated. There are musical critics—even good ones— 
who have a kindly word for the gramophone, but I have 
nothing for it but execration. 

It was, however, in Italy that I received the most 
poignant musical impression of my life. A friend and 
I had arrived one day at Como, which we had never 
seen before. It was a most miserable day: one of 
those only too frequent days among the Italian lakes when 
the rain pours down as if it had set in for months. In utter 
wretchedness we walked along the comparatively deserted 
streets looking for a suitable restaurant, when suddenly, 
turning a corner, we heard a barrel-organ grinding out 
Lohengrin’s Narration. It is a curiously beautiful melody, 
but at that moment, pouring out into the empty 
town among hills and buildings almost blotted from our 
sight with the steady, down-streaming rain, it was simply 
marvellous. If Richard Wagner had been there to hear it 
he would have wept. For it had become part of the earth ; it 
was in some wholly inexplicable sense real—real with that 
reality that all good creative art has but which we cannot 
always feel, and that certainly we do not feel once in a 
hundred concerts, W. J, TuRNER, 
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PETER IBBETSON 


N Peter Ibbetson, the book, there are two magics, or 
perhaps three. There is, first, the gift Du Maurier 
had of evoking his past. With this gift he built the 

foundations of three books. Trilby is based upon his 
youth, The Martian on his schooldays, and Peter Ibbetson 
on his childhood ; and I know of no other book in the 
language where the enchanted hours and dreams of child- 
hood are evoked and represented with a more subtle and 
delicious blend of Wahrheit and Dichtung. 

The second magic is his style. What constitutes the 
charm of that style I do not know, and I have often won- 
dered, but it is a style that has accent and intonation like 
a charming voice, so that it does not matter in the least 
what he says; and a style that calls up pictures, sights, 
sounds and smells—and especially the sights, sounds, and 
smells of the past. 

Just taste a piece of it which I take at random: ‘“ More- 
over, Mimsey and I had many tastes and passions in com- 
mon—musie, for instance, as well as Bewick’s woodcuts 
and Byron’s poetry, and roast chestnuts and domestic pets ; 
and above all the Mare d’ Auteuil, which she preferred in the 
autumn, when the brown and yellow leaves were eddying 
and chasing each other round its margin, or drifting on its 
troubled surface, and the cold, wet wind piped through 
the dishevelled boughs of the forest, under the leaden sky. 

“She said it was good tobe there then,and think of home 
and the fireside ; and, better still, when home was reached 
at last, to think of the desolate pond we had left; and 
good, indeed, it was to trudge home by wood, and park and 
avenue at dusk, when the bats were about, with Alfred and 
Charlie and Mimsey and Madge and Médor; swishing our 
way through the lush, dead leaves, scattering the beautiful, 
ripe horse-chestnut out of its split, creamy case, or picking 
up acorns and beech-nuts here and there as we went.” 


Then there is in this book a third magic. Du Mautier in 
all his books had a leaning towards not exactly the super- 
natural but a kind of psychical fairyland. Hence we get 
Trilby mesmerised by Svengali, and singing his interpreta- 
tion of the music, and the messages from Mars in The Martian. 
In Peter Ibbetson we have the “ dreaming true” mofiv. 
Peter Ibbetson meets the companion of his childhood in his 
dream, and together, night after night, they are able to 
reconstruct the past: not only their childhood, but any- 
thing and everything either of them has ever seen or experi- 
enced, 

Charm of style, the magic of the past, the sights and 
sounds and dreams of childhood, moreover a French child- 
hood in the France of Louis Phillipe . . a dream 
world . . . little Mimsey grown up into the divinely 
beautiful Duchess of Towers—these are perilous elements out 
of which to concoct a play for the London stage. Neverthe- 
less, it has been done and done sufficiently well to make a 
successful play, a good marketable, actable play, “ straight 
paying stuff” with just enough whiffs of Du Maurier, and a 
sufficient suggestion of the pathos and beauty of the book 
to pacify and to please the lovers of the book. 

Think for a moment what it means to adapt a play from 
a book. When an author sits down to write a play he can 
at least choose and invent scenes and circumstances suitable 
to his plot and to his characters, but the author who is 
adapting a play from a book has to “ get” certain things 
“in,” as boys at school, when they write Latin verses are 
determined to “get” certain words and phrases “ in,” 
regardless of the sense or of their appropriateness. And 
besides this, he has to do his best to let the audience know 
who all the characters are, and that as soon as possible, and 
also to provide enough ordinary dramatic fare to make the 
play go down. 

At the Savoy Theatre it has been done like this: we have 
a first act at Mrs. Deane’s house in the country, and in this 
house all the characters are marshalled at an evening party. 





The characters are dressed in the costumes of 1870, and 
this everyone enjoys . and what we enjoy still 
more are the dances of that epoch: the Varsovienne (and 
was the other a Schottische ?). Several characters in the 
book appear; among others Colonel Ibbetson, the villain, 
“created” and “ composed” with infinite finish by Mr. 
Gilbert Hare, and here the Duchess of Towers, very hand- 
somely impersonated by Miss Constance Collier, meets 
Peter Ibbetson. 

Then we have a second act at Saint Cloud, where Peter 
Ibbetson is revisiting the scenes of his childhood. Here 
he is made to meet some old friends and to catch sight of 
the Duchess of Towers driving past with the Empress 
Eugénie, and to fall asleep in the inn parlour, and enter the 
dream world of the past. The walls of the inn fade away, 
and we are in the sunlit garden “It was on a beautiful 
June morning in a charming French garden, where the warm, 
sweet atmosphere was laden with the scent of lilac and 
syringa, and gay with butterflies and dragonflies and humble- 
bees, that I began my conscious existence,” where under 
the apple-tree is sitting the beautiful Madame Pasquier, 
and Gogo and Mimsey are doing their lessons, and talking 
of the two invisible fairies that attend them: Le Prince 
Charmant and la fée Tarapatapoum: and there is the dog 
Médor, the dog we have seen so often in old numbers of 
Punch, who would “ wag his three inches of tail and utter 
soft whimperings of welcome in his dream” while Mimsey 
said: “C’est le Prince Charmant qui lui dit; Médor, 
donne la patte!” I thought this scene beautiful on the 
stage; very cleverly stage-managed and lighted, for 
although the lighting was brilliant, one had the impression 
that one was looking at a dream-world, and the children 
played their parts delightfully. For the sake of this scene 
alone, which was really moving and had the true Du Maurier 
flavour and charm, the play is worth seeing. 

Peter wakes up; and events have for the play’s sake to 

be so tightly telescoped that he has to meet the Duchess of 
Towers in the same act, and they have to recognise each 
other as Gogo and Mimsey on the spot. This scene was 
likewise moving and touching, but it was a slight strain on 
one’s credulity to believe that the Duchess had gone to 
sleep in the carriage, as it had shortly before been stated 
that she was driving with the Empress Eugénie. Then we 
get a third act of good sterling drama, where Peter kills 
Colonel Ibbetson. The scene is very well played both by 
Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Hare. Mr. Hare has some of the 
finish of his incomparable brother. There is just this differ- 
ence. He lights a match and a cigarette in this scene, and 
you say to yourself how well and how naturally he did that ; 
if it had been Sir John Hare playing the part the cigarette 
would have lit before you would have had time to notice 
how he lit it, however carefully you were waiting and watch- 
ing for it. In Act IV., after a not very (to me) interesting 
emotional prison scene, we get back once more into the 
dream world, and see Gogo and Mimsey catching the water 
beetles and the newts at the Mare D’Auteuil, and here the 
Duchess of Towers explains to Peter that his new dream-life 
has only just begun, and the possibility of reconstructing 
any moment of the past. In the darkness of the glade they 
summon up a vision of the opera, and the voice of Adelina 
Patti is heard singing for them. And there the play should 
end. Unfortunately, there is an anti-climax in the shape 
of an epilogue forty years after, in which the Duchess of 
Towers returns with white hair after herdeath. But one need 
not stay for it, and I didn’t. There is plenty of good acting 
in the play on the part of Mr. Rathbone, Miss Bateman, 
and others, and the only real cavil I have to make (apart 
from the question of the epilogue) is, why should the English 
proprietor of the Téte Noir whom Peter recognises as an 
old London friend be spoken to in French? But if it must be, 
for Heaven’s sake let it be correct French. The sentence 
about the sauce verte must make Du Maurier turn in his 
grave nightly, apart from the fact of sauce being there 
alluded to as “ Il.” Maurice BaRInc, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Psychology of Crowds, by Gustave Le Bon: It 
is years since I read it, but as clear as though I 
had written the words in the margin yesterday, 
the verdict stands in my memory: a good subject, a 
second-rate book. M. Gustave Le Bon is a slap-dash 
writer. Here was a subject worthy of subtlety, and M. 
Le Bon told us little beyond what we all knew, that assertion 
convinces a crowd better than argument, that a crowd 
regarded as an entity is a simple emotional creature with 
poor brains, that the feelings of the members of it get rubbed 
down to a sort of common emotional denominator. M. 
Le Bon is a sort of usher or major-domo to the Courts of 
Science; he is willing to show round large parties for (so 
to speak) a very low intellectual fee. It is a useful function, 
and if he did not seem to asseverate continually that we 
are being shown everything, when clearly we are not, I 
should feel nothing but gratitude to him. If anyone 
wishes to learn more about group-consciousness and sce 
the curious way the study of it links on to that of the religious 
consciousness, he had better read the works of M. Durk- 
heim. During the war Mr. Trotter published a very inter- 
esting book on The Herd Instinct, which was scientific 
enough until near the end, when his own herd-instinct ran 
away with him, and made him try to prove that that of a 
race called ‘‘Germans” was intrinsically different from 
others ; a theory which in the cold light of peace is beginning 
to look silly and will presently look sillier still. I remember 
at the beginning of the war getting a pungent whiff of 
the herd-instinct while sitting at dinner next an eminent 
man of science. ‘I can assure you,” he said, “ that if 
a man of science refers to a German book in a foot-note, 
it is sheer vanity. He does it to show he knows the language; 
the Germans have contributed nothing”; for a minute 
or two I could not meet his eye again for shame. Good 
gracious, I thought, would he kick a stray dachshund if he 
met one on his way home? Dachshunds were kicked in 
London and bull-dogs (no doubt) in Berlin. This would 
not be so very depressing if one was not sure that it will 
be completely forgotten when, in the next war,...... 
Change the subject ?. Of course I will; what is the Affable 
Hawk for but to divert you? If he ever makes you think, 
by all means pull out his tail feathers. 
* x * 


Last Monday I was in the crowd in Parliament Square ; 
it was this experience which reminded me of books about 
crowds and crowd emotions. I did not go for copy, nor did 
I observe my emotions at the time, which are best observed, 
not as they rush in, but in the wrinkles they afterwards 
leave in the sand. I went to welcome back a statesman 
who for some years had been shamefully mishandled in 
the Press. The whole length of Whitehall was braided with 
people; a crowd swirled and eddied round the gates of 
House of Commons yard. Immediately in front of me 
stood the bareheaded statue of Palmerston with his coat 
over his arm; a little further off, bronze Disraeli, with his 
ironically courteous stoop, was waiting patiently for his 
annual tribute of primroses. Hitherto the figure of Pal- 
merston had always reminded me of a man at a cloak-room 
barrier, who, having received his coat from the attendant, 
still holds out his hand for his hat; but the moment the 
distant cheering rose to a solid roar and Mr. Asquith’s 
battered war-chariot (why not simplify progression on 
these occasions by reviving Boadicea’s device of scythes 
on the axles ?) turned at last into the yard of the House 
of Commons, Palmerston seemed to express by his gesture 
—{one hand outstretched, palm upwards)—as distinctly 
as if he had shouted it, the words, ‘There! 1 told you 


sol’? He was a good judge of popular feeling, and what 


was I that moment but a thermometer under the tongue 
of the public? I felt glad, uncommonly glad. No Pnme 
Minister or Ex-Premier for many years had had such a 
reception in the streets of London. 

* a co 


Few, perhaps, have seen the medal designed and struck 
by Capt. Freddy Guest and Sir William Sutherland which 
was presented to the successful coupon-candidates in the 
Mad Election. “It is put safely away among my more 
cherished possessions,” is the sort of evasive reply one 
receives on asking to look at it. I have been more fortunate, 
for strolling into the dressing-room of an M.P. while he was 
changing for dinner, I happened to notice a bright object 
lying in a small whatnot box containing a few odd links, 
toothpicks, black pins, old watch keys, and dusty tabloids. 
“A man has so few receptacles,” he said apologetically 
when I fished it out, for it was the medal in question. It 
is a gilt dise about the size of a sovereign, perhaps a little 
larger; on one side is engraved a gallows with the Kaiser 
dangling from it, on the other, a map of Germany 
with the words Ex victis fiat pecunia.* Above it hangs a 
star with fourteen points, and below a rather prettily 
designed Welsh harp or lyre. There was a small ring 
attached to the edge so that the object could be worn on 
the watch chain; but few members of the Coalition had, 
I was given to understand, taken advantage of this con- 


venience. 
* * * 


Of all sounds reputed sad none equals the sound of far- 

off cheering. 
Dieu ! que le son du cor est triste au fond des bois! 

To the sense of that famous line perhaps nothing in you 
responds ; perhaps because it recalls first to most English- 
men a huntsman’s horn, while the poet was thinking of the 
death of Roland, when he tried, too late, to call back Charle- 
magne to Roncevaux. The sound of small waves collapsing 
one after the other on a beach, when it is growing dark, 
has seemed to most poets a sad one. And so it is; like all 
sounds which seem to measure gravely the passage of time. 
But to my mind it does not equal in melancholy the sound 
of distant, intermittent cheers, a sound which, though excited 
and exciting, carries to the ears of one who sits alone a 
sense of the transitoriness of emotion. Those who are used 
to being cheered and whose appearance is the signal for 
a demonstration, become very sensitive to shades of quality 
in cheers, independent of the volume of the sound. The 
ears of Royalty are quick to distinguish them, and, I imagine, 
the quality of their “ receptions” on various occasions is 
a frequent subject of their discussions. What a curious, 
vague, histrionic emotion it is, which seizes the person on 
the curbstone when at last the procession appears! It is 
a moment of complete self-forgetfulness, in which there may 
or may not be enthusiasm. 1 believe it is a desire for this 
momentary euthanasia which keeps people waiting so long 
and so patiently in the streets, a longing to loose themselves 
for a second in a thousandfold exhalation of vague emotion. 
The art of receiving cheers is a difficult one and by no means 
common. The flustered bow which implies “ You are 
really, really too kind,” is better, say, than Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s at the close of a performance which is a dis- 
tinctly distrustful bow, as much as to say, “ Oh, this enthu- 
siasm is all very well, but why then don’t you come to the 
Opera more often?” and far better than Parnell’s manner 
was: “The sooner this damned noise stops the better.” 
But the perfect ent husiastic-reception manner is a compound 
of gratitude and collected, sympathetic attention. The 
public man should throw quick glances about him, responding 
as though to individuals in the crowd; for a crowd is a 
composite animal and each member of it will feel (though 
no such thing has happened) as if his own eye had been 
caught. AFFABLE Hawk. 

* Their Latinity is perhaps open to criticism; but the meaning 
conveyed is clear. 
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FICTION 


Well-to-do Arthur. By W. Perr Rivce. Methuen. 7s. 
net. 

The Clintons and Others. By ArcurpaLpD MarsHALL. 
Collins. 7s. net. 

Beau Revel. By Louis Joseru Vance. Nash. 7s. net. 


The youthful male munitioner has not, so far as we know, 
hitherto made a figure in fiction. That enterprise was 
reserved for Mr. Pett Ridge, who of all contemporary 
novelists is perhaps best qualified to treat the subject on 
its brightest side. If indeed we wished to frame an indict- 
ment against him, it would be on the ground that those 
darker shades which must surely exist in fact are all but 
wholly absent from his picture. But we have no such wish. 
We are too much delighted with well-to-do Arthur and with 
that special type of juvenile British masculinity which in 
his own fashion he admirably represents. His conceit and 
cocksureness .re more crudely prominent than in a boy of 
different social antecedex.s; but they have the same 
engaging quality, and, moreover, are tempered by an appreci- 
able measure of tact, and a genuine consideration for the 
feelings of others, so long as those others are not manifestly 
bent on snubbing him. We have no difficulty in under- 
standing that he is something of a hero among his compeers, 
a favourite with females of every rank and age, and not 
entirely obnoxious even to mature persons of his own sex. 
Arthur besides has his full share of civic virtues; pride in 
his work, loyalty (within limits) to superiors, and a manful 
readiness to “ have a smack at it” when his turn for being 
called up shall arrive. At home, he plans sumptuous 
holidays for his hard-worked mother, showers pocket-money 
on an adoring small sister, and brushes Flanders mud from 
the boots in which his father has returned for a few days’ 
leave. The cigarette habit, acquired through much per- 
severance and some anguish, is his only rooted vice. 

Arthur’s actual tale of years is never definitely stated, 
but we should guess it at about seventeen. His weekly 
income is also left in doubt, but after just payment for 
board and lodging, a princely margin, in his view, remains 
for the pleasures of life—a restaurant dinner with your 
best girl, or a week at a country boarding-house in the 
character of gentleman at large. His simple enjoyment 
of these adventures, and of others much less costly, throws 
an unwontedly favourable light on the reckless extravagance 
charged against his kind. Arthur is undeniably as extrava- 
gant as he is generous; but then he is having the time of 
his life, and laying up a store of pleasant memories for the 
lean years to be courageously encountered as they come. 
For when demobilised on the signing of the Armistice, he 
straightway settles down with undiminished cheerfulness 
and a perceptible softening in manner, to a job in an archi- 
tect’s oflice at fifteen shillings a week. 

Coming, as he does, of a good stock on both sides, Arthur 
has unusual advantages in regard to heredity and upbring- 
ing. Yet the indications thrown out on this score suggest 
something of that confusion regarding social values which 
is familiar to readers of Dickens. Arthur’s mother is 
supposed to have disgraced her family by marrying a 
gardener in municipal employment, and it appears that in 
former days she had refused a clergyman by no means 
dependent on his professional emoluments. Yet we find it 
hard to believe that ‘‘a born lady” would on the one hand 
have made a success of shopkeeping and lodging-letting, 
and on the other have contentedly seen her children grow 
up to the habits and traditions of their father’s class. 

Mr. Archibald Marshall is a novelist whose popularity 
has been slow in growing, but he seems now on the point 
of a popular success. 

The Clintons and Others is perhaps a slightly misleading 
title for a collection of six tales, out of which only two 
(dated respectively in the early nineteenth and the twentieth 
century) deal with the Clinton family. From the remaining 
four we select ‘* Audacious Ann,” at once the longest and 


the*best story in the book, as an excellent study of the 
modern schoolgirl. The thirteen-year-old heroine, a fas- 
cinating little creature with a quaint Franco-English dialect, 
and a far from ill-natured spirit of mischief, begins her school 
career as a general favourite, but falls undeservedly under 
the suspicion of inflicting a spiteful injury on one of her 
seniors, and is hindered from clearing herself by loyalty 
to the real culprit. This trite and trivial theme is handled 
with a delicate insight which gives it new attractions, 
especially as regards the varying attitudes adopted by the 
other girls, some of whom are extremely nice, while some 
cannot accurately be so described. 

Next in order to “ Audacious Ann” we place “ In that 
State of Life,” in which, again, the interest, though of a 
different kind, is mainly feminine. The only male among 
the four actors, an amiable nobleman absorbed in scientific 
research, offers himself in marriage on his mother’s sug- 
gestion to a cousin, who, discouraged by his obvious indiffer- 
ence to the tenor of her reply, refuses him: Feeling the 
necessity of doing something, henext makes similar proposals 
to a tradesman’s daughter with a college education, in whom 
he has found an ideal fellow worker. Dazzled by the 
prospect of worldly advantage, she accepts him. But 
realising before long that such an alliance must spell unhap- 
piness to all concerned, she breaks off the engagement, and 
her suitor is left to the enjoyment of that bachelor state for 
which Nature has evidently designed him. We find this 
gentleman even less convincing than Sir James Barrie’s 
Professor, but the three others are finely drawn, and in their 
different ways fine women. ‘ The Bookkeeper” and “ The 
Builder” are slight studies sympathetically written. Of the 
two “Clinton” stories we prefer the first, in which the action 
takes place under the Regency. 

The scene of Beau Revel is laid in New York, and its hero 
is that remarkable exception, an American business man with 
twenty-two hours’ leisure per day. He is certainly not a 
gainer morally by this exemption, since his idle brain finds 
abundant employment, derived presumably from the 
traditional source. The old-fashioned appellation of the title 
still used, it seems, across the Atlantic, has been acquired 
by him, thanks to his social success and Don Juan reputa- 
tion; but the great passion of his life sets in only at the 
age of forty-five. Its object is a beautiful woman, a few 
degrees less worthless than himself, although she has hitherto 
been faithful to a husband against whom, even under the 
comparatively rigid law of New York State, she has a 
sufficient case for divorce. She has begun to contemplate 
this step as a preliminary to marriage with Revel, when 
complications are introduced by her future stepson and a 
dancer with whom he is in love—the only two decent people 
in the book. Revolted at the thought of such a mésalliance 
for his son, the elder Revel with strictly dishonourable 
views, strains every nerve to supplant him in the ballet-girl’s 
affections, and apparently succeeds, Before it is too late, 
however, she sees through and denounces his Machiavellian 
design. The other lady also throws him over, and he is 
further generally cold-shouldered by the fashionable world, 
which decrees that he has goneastep too far. This, perhaps, 
might pass for a good moral ending if morality could be 
supposed to have any place in a society which as Revel 
observes (speaking of “the most exclusive night club in 
town ”) takes for its proud motto, “ It’s never too late to 
spend.” Expenditure on a very different scale from that 
practised by Mr. Pett Ridge’s hero, and redeemed by none 
of his childlike joy in the good time which it procures for 

himself and for others beside, seems indeed the _ee 
concern of the circle here presented to us. Such minor 
matters as the Peace Conference or the League of Nations 
may occasionally be honoured by them with a few con- 
temptuous words. But normally their conversation is 
devoted to scandal and the things producing it. We feel a 
certain regret that good writing should be wasted on this 
futile company, for Mr. Vance writes well, with terseness, 
lucidity and humour, and in descriptive passages shows 
that discerning eye for colour which we have noticed in 
many of his countrymen, 
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LEAGUES OF NATIONS 


Histoire de I'Internationalisme. By Curistian L, Lanar. 
Nobel Institute and Williams & Norgate. 30s. net. 


Leagues of Nations. By E1izaneru York. Swarthmore 
Press. 8s. 6d. net. 


League of Nations. By Sir Freperick Powiock,. 
10s. net. 


Europe and the League of Nations. 
Bell. Gs. net. 


It is clear from a glance at the publishers’ lists and the 
reviewers’ table that the peace has not killed interest in 
the League of Nations. That is, perhaps, something of a 
reflection upon the peace, for if ordinary people felt that 
the Peace assured peace, they would probably get on with 
the cultivation of their gardens and would leave the League, 
as they did before and during the war, to the cranks. When, 
however, a lawyer and publicist like Sir Frederick Pollock 
writes a book about the League, one may be quite certain 
that the ordinary man is not cultivating his garden as 
tranquilly and trustfully as he did in 1913. At all events, 
we have a positive spate of books on internationalism and 
the League. Here are four of them, fresh from the printers, 
taking the subject from different angles, historical, legal, 
political, They are all what may be called good books, 
hut they show very clearly the immense difference between 
a good book and a really good book, Dr. Lange has per- 
formed the rare feat of writing a really good book, and 
the merits of the other three look a little pale and sickly 
in its rays. It is Miss York who, somewhat unfairly, suffers 
most from the comparison, simply because she, like Dr. 
Lange, treats the subject of internationalism and the League 
historically. She traces the “long evolution of the idea 
of a League of Nations” by giving an account of many 
of the plans for an international organism devised before 
the signing of the Covenant. She gives us pleasantly- 
written chapters on ancient Greek leagues, on Dante’s 
De Monarchia, on the Grand Design, Grotius, Penn, Saint 
Pierre, ete. As a slight sketch of a vast subject her work 
has many excellences, and it is only when one compares 
them to Dr. Lange’s that they look a little thin. 

Dr. Lange has envisaged a vast subject, and he has had 
the wisdom and the courage to plan his work upon the 
grand scale. His subject is internationalism, the inter- 
nationalism which began dimly in those ancient Greek 
leagues referred to in Miss York’s first chapter and which 
has evolved in our day into the Covenant of the League. 
Dr. Lange, however, has not been content to write a mere 
sketch of the subject or to give a jejune and disconnected 
account of international institutions and plans of inter- 
national institutions. ‘‘ C’est une histoire des idées, que 
j'ai voulu écrire,”’ he says in his preface, and that is really 
the only history worth the writing. It is not possible 
here to do justice to the spirit, the scholarship, and learning 
which he has put into his work. There is no book with 
which we are acquainted comparable to it even in range 
and scope. Here is only the first volume of 500 large 
quarto pages and Dr. Lange is still at the Peace of West- 
phalia. That is, we think, a merit, for one can say of books 
as of horses that “‘a good big ’un is better than a good 
little ‘un.’ But a big book, in order to be good, must 
be as good as Dr. Lange’s. He gives us with immense 
care the ideas of all the writers, thinkers, and politicians 
who have contributed to the evolution of internationalism. 
Even one who thought that he had some expert knowledge 
of this subject will be surprised, after a glance over these 
pages or the index, at the limitations of his learning. Such 
a detailed history of internationalism might easily have 
degenerated into a bare catalogic skeleton, the dry bones 
of a book. The triumph of Dr, Lange is that his pages 
are not only learned but living. It is to be hoped that 


Stevens. 


By CHar Les SAROLEA, 


the Nobel Institute will publish an English translation of 
this book and that, if they do so, they will print it in a 


more convenient form. than the sumptuous and dignified 
but ponderous quarto. 

Sir Frederick Pollock is a distinguished lawyer and he 
approaches the subject from the legal point of view. He 
has written a useful book which he describes accurately 
in his preface as “a practical exposition of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations.” His detailed commentary on 
the text of the Covenant should, in particular, be helpful 
to students. After reading Dr. Lange, however, one feels 
a little uncomfortable in the spirit of Sir Frederick’s 
writing. We have the feeling that Sir Frederick is one of 
those conservative and highly respectable pacifists, who 
only accept and approve of things pacifistic when they 
have received the official cachet of respectability. Readers 
who find the doctrine a little tiresome, that every- 
thing which is in the League or the Covenant is right, 
may be recommended to try Mr. Sarolea as an antidote. 
Here we have one who looks at the League from the point 
of view of politics rather than of internation 11 law, whose 
mind leaps with an agility quite :ncompatible with political 
and learned respectability, and who believes that quite 
a number of things which are, are bad. Mr. Sarolea is 
refreshing, 


IN GOOD COMPANY 


From Friend to Friend. By Lapy Rrrcuir. 
portrait. Murray. 6s, net. 

We remember with pleasure Lady Ritchie’s sketches 
of literary people, and still earlier her essays on ** Spinsters 
and Toilers.” In her last volume she has returned to the 
Tennyson circle, and given us a full-length portrait of 
Julia Cameron, who must have provided a piquant contrast 
to the gentle Lady Tennyson, Bubbling over with affection 
and energy, Mrs. Cameron was decidedly a character. 
‘Tennyson was a man of gleams and glooms, but she was 
not afraid of him, and once rebuked him with the pungent 
remark, “ Alfred, they came to see a lion and find a bear.” 
She was a heartening but tremendous companion, showering 
six-sheet letters and costly presents on her friends, abusing 
their family doctors for not curing them at once, and walking 
in the streets with a cup of tea in her hand, like the Mad 
Hatter. Amongst other occupations she took to photo- 
graphy, dressing up her pretty housemaids as Madonnas. 
Artistic young men of the period were delighted to possess 
these effects, some of which, we believe, still adorn the 
waiting room at Brockenhurst Railway Station. Vivid 
also and occasionally disconcerting were the two Kemble 
sisters, Fanny and Adelaide, who fill two pleasant chapters. 
The Kembles were a race of rare beauty and talent. 
Somewhat overshadowed by her sister, to whom Edward 
FitzGerald wrote endless letters, Mrs. Sartorius would have 
been striking in any company, and her trials in early years 
made her very kind to struggling artists. One of them 
she advised in a whisper to look at his shirt-front in the 
mirror below before he left the house. Lady Ritchie 
does well in commending to the present generation that 
striking story ““A Week in a French Country House,” 
in which the impassioned musician is taken from life. 

Fanny Kemble, with her strict laws as to gowns for 
particular days and letter-writing, was a more formidable 
goddess than her sister, and reproduced some of the 
tragedy ways of her great-aunt, Mrs. Siddons. Once, she 
told an Italian coachman who inquired her destination to 
drive to the devil. She had a well-known stock of stories. 
As a girl, she advised Mary Shelley on her duties as a parent, 
‘ Bring up a boy to think for himself.” To this came the 
mother’s passionate answer, “Ah! no, no, bring him up 
to think like other people.” Shelley’s wife had occasion to 
applaud the Prince’s remark to Poins in Part 2 Henry IV., 
“Thou art a blessed fellow to think as every man thinks : 
never a man’s thought in the world keeps the roadway 


better than thine.” 


With a 
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Tennyson’s favourite jester, Brookfield, whose wife sat 
for Amelia in Vanity Fair, appears as an amusing letter- 
writer : 

Would you kindly mention in the proper quarter that I think I 
have left two pairs of shoes in my bedroom? Being Lent my going 
about barefoot at present attracts no observation, but the shoes 
would be convenient at Easter. . . . 

The beauty and destruction of days long past have a 
touch*of faded sentiment ; they are not easy to recapture. 
But Lady Ritchie has shown a hustling and garish age that 
some of the Victorians had graces of their own that we do 
not often see to-day. Ladies in that derided age preserved 
their privacy ; they would have been too proud to be per- 
petually advertising themselves and charity, and posturing 
for the picture press. 

Lady Ritchie is at her best in reminiscences where the 
background of human interest is made for her. And her 
always kindly touch is now something of a novelty. It is 
the fashion to make as many points against your friends 
and acquaintances as you can, and print them for the greedy 
public. Dubious immortality of this kind lasts about three 
months: Lady Ritchie's way is different, and more likely 
to produce a permanent effect. 

She succeeds by virtue of her graceful style and a gift 
of vision more common in women than men, a special fecling 
for colour and detail which makes her scenes bright to her 
and her readers after long years. The effective use of detail 
is one of the essayist’s chief difficulties. Lady Ritchie's 
memories usually begin with a coloured frontispiece which 
adds to the interest, and she can compress into a few sen- 
tences a situation on which the sentimentalist would dilate. 
She seems, indeed, not to be a sentimentalist because she 
does not linger over her effects, carrying her feeling on paper 
further than it went in her head—a common process which 
suggests to the critical reader that the mood is overdone. 
Her success is not one merely of adjectives and neat turns, 
but one also of sincerity and temperament. She has felt 
keenly, and can reproduce keenly, yet with a light touch 
on the tragic and uncomfortable side of things. Thackeray 
has a way of buttonholing the reader and underlining the 
pathetic contrasts, as when Barnes Newcome lectured on 
the poetry of the affections, and Clive Newcome felt the 
poignancy of lost love in his heart. With Thackeray's 
daughter, the same impression would be there, the same 
pathos of contrast, but the reader would not be addressed 
in the voeative with a repetition of the “ De te fabula ” 
motive. A light, almost fugitive, touch would hint all these 
things for the discerning. It is this ease and grace which 
make the distinction of her reminiscences. She has no 
mannerisms that a critic can detect; but she is never 
commonplace. An impression of slightness, which she 
admits, is the defect of her method ; but it justifies itself 
in an age which has taken to piling on detail after detail 

in the hope that some of it will stick. The artist used to be 
recognised by what he omitted: now he is praised for 
putting as much in as possible. 


THE FRENCH PEOPLE 


My Second Country (France). By Roserr Devt. John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

French Ways and their Meaning. By Koirn WiAnron. 
Macmillan. 6s. 

One of the good results of the war was, no doubt, the 
fraternisation and better mutual understanding between 
two great races who in the past have not loved each other 
too well. But, unfortunately, one of its minor horrors has 
heen the farrag» of shallow nonsense | oured out in this 
country about our gallant French Allies and in France 
about the noble English. It is a real gain, therefore, to 
have an account of France by one whose knowledge of 
this subject is not based on a trip or two to Paris or the 
trenches or on the impressions brought away from a dinner 

















T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SILVANUS 
PHILLIPS THOMPSON, F.R.S. 


By JANE 8. THOMPSON and HELEN G. THOMPSON. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 21s. net. 


This is a straightforward and somewhat intimate account of the career 
of a man of great and varied gifts. Born into the family of a simple 
Quaker schoolmaster of York, his extraordinary e and devo 
to science carried him into the foremost ranks of physicists, an acknow- 
ledged leader in electro-technology and optics. 

The book contains appreciations of his works as original investigator, 
teacher, writer, artist, and “ prophet,” and indirectly testifies to the 
warmth of personal regard which the frank geniality of his nature won 
for him in many spheres. 


ZANZIBAR: PAST AND PRESENT. 


By Major FRANCIS B. PEARCE, C.M.G. (British Resident 
in Zanzibar). With a Map and 32 pages Illustrations. 
Cloth. 30s. net. 


This important work deals with the past and present history of Zanzibar . 
The close association of this African island with ancient and medieval 
Arabia is demonstrated, and the advent of the old Persian colonists to 
its shore explained. Coming to later times such nemes as Vasco da Gama 
and Sir James Lancaster, that famous Elizabethan sea-captain, are met 
with ; until leaving beaten tracks, the author introduces the reader to 
the hoary kingdom of Oman, whence came those princes of the Arabian 
desert, who subdued to their sway the rich spice-island of Zanzibar, and 
the adjacent territories of Central Africa. Modern Zanzibar is fully 
dealt with, and the enlightened Prince who occupies the throne of Zanzibar 
to-day is introduced to the reader in a personal interview. The latter 
portion of the work is devoted to descriptions of the ruined Arab and 
Persian stone-built towns—the very names of which are now f tten - 
which, until cleared by the author, lay mouldering in the forests of Zanzibar 
and Pemba. The text is elucidated by a series of beautiful photographs 
and by specially prepared maps. 


MODERN JAPAN: Its Political, Military 
and Industrial Organisation. 


By WILLIAM MONTGOMERY McGOVERN, Ph.D., 
M.R.A.D., F.R.A.L, M.J.8., etc., Lecturer on Japanese 
School of Oriental Studies (Univ. of Lond.), Priest of the 
Nishi Hongwanyi, Kyoto, Japan. 15s. net. 


Mr. McGovern's book on “‘ Modern Japan " gives for the average educated 
man an interesting description of the evolution of Japan as a modern 
world Power, and describes the ual triumphs over innumerable obsta - 
cles which she accomplished. book relates how the restoration of 
1867 was carried out by a small coterie of ex-Samurai, in whose hands, 
or in that of their successors. political power has ever since remained. 
We see portrayed the perfecting of the Bureaucratic machine, the general, 
political and institutional history, the stimulation of militarism and 
Imperialism, and centralised industry. It is a vivid account of the real 
Japan of to-day, and of the process by which it has become so. 


THE EVOLUTION OF SINN FEIN. 


By ROBERT MITCHELL HENRY. Cloth, 5s. net. 


Professor Henry has written a dispassionate and somgueentive account 
of the development of Irish Nationalism since the death of Parnell. This 
well documented history is objective and critical, but without anti-national 
bias. Without a trace of partisanship he has analysed and described 
the elements which have governed the evolution of Sinn Fein Ireland. 


THE NEW LABOUR MOVEMENT IN 
GREAT BRITAIN: Management and Men. 


By MEYER BLOOMFIELD. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 
[Ready March 1. 


In preparing this book, Mr. Bloomfield, the author, has had the assist- 
ance of a la number of representative men, employers and employed, 
and many others who have made a special study of recent labour move- 
ments in Great Britain. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF WALES. 


By OWEN M. EDWARDS. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


[Fourth Impression, 
“ Mr. Owen Edwards has scored a brilliant success.""—The Speaker, 


REVELATIONS OF MONTE CARLO ROULETTE. 
By J. COUSINS LAWRENCE... Cloth 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Lawrence has had an extensive experience in studying roulette 
playing at Monte Carlo, and the result is an accumulation of evidence 
supporting his accusation of unfair control on the part of the bank in 
the notorious Casino. 





T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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party or a summer holiday. Mr. Dell has lived in France 
for more than twelve years, and has been in intimate 
contact with all sorts and conditions of Frenchmen, He 
confesses indeed that, when he came to England in the 
middle of the war, he found himself less at home here than 
in his adopted land. 

His book is packed full with information on French life, 
French institutions and French thought. And it is equally 
packed with judgments, sympathetic yet critical, of all 
that he discusses. Whether his judgments are always 
quite reliable may be open to a little doubt; for he has 
strong predilections and prejudices, and if he does not 
overpraise what he likes, he hits hard—and perhaps a little 
blindly—at what he does not like. Mr. Dell is a Socialist 
and a libertarian, and he sees very starkly the vices of the 
haute bourgeoisie and of bureaucracy. He is a Rationalist, 
who is convinced, with Anatole France, that “la France 
de Voltaire et de Montesquieu—celle-la est la grande, la 
vraie France.” He cannot stomach French “religion” in 
any of its manifestations, whether it be orthodox Catholicism 
or Liberal Catholicism, or even the Bergsonian philosophy, 
which, denounced though it is by Rome, sins equally with 
Rome against the light. And yet, if here and there the 
shadows are painted over-black, the picture is a good 
one, and in the main, we think, a true one. In many of 
its details it is extraordinarily valuable—the analysis, for 
instance, of the pseudo-democracy of the political system, 
or of the decadence of Parliament, the results of the petit 
bourgeois spirit, the influence of small property, and the 
qualities of the peasantry. 

Those who are less concerned with politics will, we 
suspect, find their greatest interest in the first chapter, 
which deals with the French character. We wish it could 
be read by all those insular Englishmen who still believe 
France to be the home of “immorality,” frivolity and 
vaingloriousness, and by those other sentimentalists to 
whom, since the war, France has become ‘‘a sort of 
hermaphrodite deity made up of Joan of Are and 
M. Clemenceau.” 

Mrs. Wharton’s book is another kind of book. She, 
like Mr. Dell, knows and loves France, and her judgments, 
so far as they go, are not essentially different from his. 
But they do not go very far. Her volume is a series of 
generalisations—very general generalisations, and the effect 
is thin. What she does, in fact, is to discuss four “ typical 
French qualities”—reverence, taste, intellectual honesty 
and continuity. The first and the last of these do not 
really mean much more than conservatism, and whilst 
we admit that conservatism is eminently part of the Frerch 
character, we think Mrs. Wharton tends to exaggerate 
it. But her real weakness lies in her generalising method. 
As Mr. Dell very rightly says, ‘ No true judgment can be 
formed about France without taking into account the 
regional and class differences. One has to ask not mercly 
whether a man is a Frenchman, but also from what part 
of France he comes and whether he is a bourgeois, a peasant, 
or a workman.” Mrs. Wharton does not ask that; she 
has practically nothing to say of provinces or classes. 
She treats the French too much as a unity, and the impres- 
sion on the reader is something like that view of a country, 
true and yet not true, which a traveller gets from a railway 
carriage window. Not the least interesting feature of the 
book is that it is an attempt to justify the ways of France 
to America, and Mrs, Wharton’s criticisms of her own 
countrymen and countrywomen are often very illuminating. 
The obvious childishness of the Americans as compared 
with the “ grown-up-ness ”’ of the French is insisted upon, 
as also is their- greater capacity or desire for “.getting-rich- 
quick ”’—in which matter, as Mrs. Wharton shows, the 
real advantages are by no means all on the American side, 
In her contrast of the French view of love and marriage 
with that of the Puritans of America, she is on more difficult 
ground. If you are going to be frank on sexual questions 
and call spades spades, you may easily shock the Anglo- 


Saxon. If you are going to veil all you say in decent 
circumlocutions (which is what Mrs. Wharton does), your 
Anglo-Saxon is likely to be no wiser than he was before. 


NEW TEACHING SERIES OF 
PRACTICAL TEXT-BOOKS 


Applied Botany. By G. S. M. Ex.is. 
Foundations of Engineering. By W. H. Srrxes., 


Chemistry from the Industrial Standpoint. P.C. L. Tuoxne, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 4s. 6d. net each. 


“The New Teaching Series is one of the first-fruits of the 
New Renaissance, and breathes the inspiration of the hour’s 
occasion. It strives to build up the New Humanism on the 
basis of the student’s immediate economic interests and 
environment.” In this lofty strain the purpose of the series 
is announced by the publishers. It seems to us somewhat 
of an exaggeration to name the present eagerness to learn 
something of the way in which dyestuffs and margarine 
are made, and kindred processes, a “‘ New Renaissance,” 
and rather straining the usually accepted meaning of the 
word to connect “humanism” with the student’s im- 
mediate economic interest, which we take to mean his 
earning capacity. Looked upon as instruments for foster- 
ing an enthusiasm for learning analogous to that which 
was abroad in the fifteenth century we are not over-confident 
in the success of the books, but, if the more modest claim of 
providing the reader with some idea of the elements of 
modern industrial science be made, we can commend the 
series as a useful and workmanlike production. The book 
on applied botany gives a clear sketch of elementary plant 
physiology, and devotes especial attention to the scientific 
aspect of manuring. It also deals in simple fashion with 
the tropisms of plants, and their methods of reproduction, 
and attempts an exposition of Mendelism. It is particularly 
welcome as indicating the direction in which agriculture 
may look to science for help. The Foundations of En- 
gineering is a short treatise on elementary mechanics and 
deals very little with actual engines. The fact that mass is 
defined by the meaningless expression “ quantity of matter ” 
will show that the treatment is not very searching as regards 
fundamental concepts. The book gives a brief exposition 
of the laws of motion, the simple facts of rigid dynamics, 
elasticity, and the elements of heat, which will give the 
beginner a good idea of the mathematically expressible 
principles underlying engineering practice. In the book 
devoted to industrial chemistry we are introduced to some 
of the most important processes of works chemistry, especial 
care being devoted to what may be called chemical engineer- 
ing, i.e., the design of chemical plant. The illustrations, 
which are new and excellent, deserve a special word of 
praise. It is, perhaps, a little astonishing that nothing is 
said of explosives, which, quite apart from war, have 
immense technical importance, and cal] for a vast amount 
of ingenuity in their production. ‘To all who are anxious 
to know something of the part played by science in the 
industry of to-day, the books under notice are to be 
recommended, especially as they call for very little previous 
knowledge. 


A MODERN CARICATURIST 


Personalities. Twenty-four Drawings by Edmond X. 
Kapp. Martin Secker. £1 Is. 


On page 100 of Mr. Wells’s Quiline of History there 
is a reproduction of a drawing on an archaic Greek 
vase of “horses and chariots.” The drawing is exceed- 
ingly primitive, in fact it is exactly like a child's. 
The little cots of chariots are suspended in the air and the 
fly-like charioteers are driving two elongated horses jammed 
into one bedy with eight parallel legs and an additional 
leg for balancing, in the shape of a tail. In spite of this 
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r——A HINT TO THE HOST 


France offers us her finest White Wine 
the produce of her choicest vineyards. 


estate winé 


is a White Still Wine of the Highest Quality— 
free from acidity and recommended by the 
Medical Profession for those subject to Gout 
and Rheumatism, Superior to German Hocks or 
Moselles shipped to this country before the War. 


Obtainable at all the leading Wine Mer- 
chants and all Hotels and Restaurants. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

















NEW BOOKS “2c: = stosic ‘=: 
H. B. SAXTON, KING ST., NOTTINGHAM. Send enquiries. 


ROSSETTI BOOKS. 
SIR E. J. POYNTER’S ART LIBRARY. 

“ Messrs. Sotheran & Co, have just issued a substantial catalogue of secondhand 
books, which comprises the fine art library of the late Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., 
and a selection from the library of the late W. M. Rossetti, some of which belonged to 
his sister, Christina Rossetti. Nearly all the Rossetti books have associations which 
render them specially attractive to the collector.”—Times, March Ist. 

Post free from Henry SOTHERAN & CO., 43 Piccadilly, W. 1, or 140 Strand, W.C. 2. 








RESTORATION TRACTS AND BROADSIDES. 

OW READY, a catalogue of a large collection of tracts and 
broadsides relating to the Duke of Monmouth, Lord Shaftesbury, Sir Roger 
Lestrange, Sir Edmund-Bury Godfrey, Titus Oates, Edward FitzHarris, etc., 

illustrative of the Religious and Political Intrigues of the last quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. Post free on application.—P, J, and A. E. Dose, 77 Charing Cross 
Road, London, W.C.2, 

yee Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., 47 10s.; Oliver 

Goldsmith’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos. 

very scarce, £ ; Balzae’s Works, with Etchings, 22 vols., cloth, 1899, rare, 

£12 12s.; Marshall's Lifeof George Washin; , 1804, 5 vols., £3 38.; Fauna Hawaliensis or 
Zoology of Sandwich Isles, £4 10s., 1890 ; Tortures and Torments of the Christian Martyrs, 
1903, Limited Edition, with horrible plates, 15s.; Way's Ancient Royal Palaces In and 
Near London, signed copy, 1902, 21s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., 
£6 6s.; Prof. Axe, The Horse: Its Treatment in Health and Disease, 9 vols., £4 10s. ; 
hd Beaconsfield’s Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Harmsworth’s Atlas, 42s. ; Dib- 
din’s Bibliomania of Book Madness, 1876, 25s.; Cripp’s Old English Plate, 1891, £2 2s. ; 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 11s.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples of 
bby mag Art, folio, 1879, £3 38.; Nineteen Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 
150 ¢, 358.; Patrick MacGill’s Songs of a Navvy, lst Edit., 21s.; F. W. Bain’s The 
Descent of the Sun, 1903; An Essence of the Dusk, 1906, large paper copies, £2 2s. each ; 
Spenser's Faerie Queene, illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897, £2 10s,; Swinburne’s Posthumous 
Poems, nad mode paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 308.; Max Beerbohm's Cartoons, 
The Second Childhood of John Bull,” folio, 21s.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured 
cartoons 50 vols., £10 10s.; Burton's English Earthenware, 1904, £3 3s.; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the 
most expert bookfinder extant. Libraries purchased.—BAK ER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





FEW DEMOBILIZED OFFICERS, finding their pre-war 

occupation gone, have acquired a collection of CHOICE and CHARMING BOOKS 

of the 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. These they want to scll at a modest 
profit. In seeking an opportunity to exhibit their wares, however, they find no shop 
available, and accordingly every item has been fully described in a printed list. *‘N.S,"’ 
readers who are also book buyers will find some interesting items if they ASK FOR A 
CATALOGUE, Part I. (40 pages, 4to) is now ready and contains a selection under such 
headings as :—Racon to Prior—Gulliver’s Travels—Sterne and Goldsmith—Hazlitt to 
Scott—George Borrow in Spain—Tennyson’s Poetry—Charles Dickens’ Novels—Little 
Children's Books—The Bronté Sisters—George Kliot—Country Life—Old Boxing Books 
~ Swinburne’s Poetry—karly School Books—Old Devotional Books—Black and White 
Artists—The Collector Series—Encyclopedia Britannica—Lyra Elegantiarum——Rudyard 
Kipling—Thackeray Rooks—Hogarth’s Ilustrations—lIllustrated Books—Etchings by 
gohn Leech and “ Phiz”—Rabelais to Rousseau—-Old Ballads and Comic Songs— 
Whistler and Caldecott—Americana—19th Century Woodcuts—The Status of Woman 
~-Mythology and Mysticism—Alchemy and Astrology—The Newgate Calendar— 
French and Russian Fiction—Some Typical Novels—Stevenson, Meredith, Blackmore 
and Hardy—Club and Society Gossip—Modern Theosophy—Regimental Histories. 
~-EX-OFFICERS’ BOOK UNION, Box 558, THE NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Dict. of National Biography and Supplement, 22 vols 
complete, £16 10s.; Walpole’s Letters, by Toynbee, 18 vols., £5 10s.; Burton's 
: ’ ian Nights, 17 vols.,illus.,£28; Carlyle's Works, Ashburton Edit., 20 vols., £10 ; 
Dickens’ Works, Authentic Edit., 21 vols., £6; Britton’s Old Clock illus., 30s.; Atkins’ 
National Sport, 50 large col. plates, £5 5s.: Bryan's Dict. of Painters, 5 vols., illus 
e l0s,; Aldine British Poets, 52 vols., £4 10s.; Punch, 100 vols., in 25, £10; Haulitt’s 
orks, 16 vols., half calf, £6; Scott's Works, Novels, Poems, elc., 98 Vola. £10; 
N keray’s Works, 20 vols., £4; Ruskin's Works, 48 vols., £15; Galerie de Musée 
apoleon, 700 fine yy 10 vols., £9, 1802; Many other items. Catalogue free 
Books bought, 3,000 books wanted. List free—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright 
Wanted, Ency. Brit., India Paper; Wilde's Works, 14 vols. 








B°orKs and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
=e aS of literature, post free. 
gra: ught.—R. ATKINSON, 
London, §.E. 22. * 


Rare books and 
188 Peckham Rye 





S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST., W. 1. 
Old English Silver 
Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand a3 
Pearls and Jewels 


(], Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 
CGelephone: Magfeir 6261 and 6262, Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde, Londen, 























THE CHURCH ARMY 
ASKS HELP FOR 


LIMBLESS AND DISCHARGED 
SERVICE MEN 


IN HOSTELS 


SOLDIERS’ MOTHERLESS 
CHILDREN 
IN FRESH AIR HOMES 
EX-SERVICE MEN WANTING 
EMPLOYMENT 


THE VERY POOR AND NEEDY 


AND OTHER PEOPLE NEEDING AID 


MANY OTHER BRANCHES 


Cheques crossed “ Barclays’ alc Church Army,” 
payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston 
Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
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reams of appreciation and argument might be written 
about the drawing because of its “ decorative” quality. 
But our immediate interest is in another aspect, its 
humorousness. Whether the author intended it or not, 
it is possible to regard the drawing as a piece of humour, 
almost as a caricature. And if this aspect is suggested to 
those who jeer at the work as inept, they will begin to try 
to jeer with it. It may not be intended as a caricature, 
its comicality may be something read into it by ourselves. 
But for our present purpose that does not matter: the 
important point is that once people accept a picture as a 
caricature, they start enjoying it in itself and do not ask 
whether it is correct according to some extraneous norm or 
standard. Caricature (including humorous and satirical 
art) is the one kind of art in which, whether rightly or 
wrongly, the artist is allowed universally by the public 
to be expressive and to deviate from the photographic 
fact. Indeed, if one suggests that some semi-futurist work 
is really a caricature, the sceptical objurgator often begins 
to take the work seriously and admits that, viewed as 
a caricature, it is quite interesting. 

The reason for this attitude may be either that humorous 
art is not considered to rank as high as the more positive 
art, and therefore is permitted to play childish pranks, 
or that the sine qua non of caricature is thought to be 
exaggeration and distortion. Possibly the ‘ or” should be 
changed to “ since.” 

But one is not compelled to place caricature on a 
lower rank than other art, cither theoretically or still 
less historically. Moreover, it is practically impossible 
to define briefly and satisfactorily caricature, wit, satire, etc., 
so as to cover all the humorous art of the past and to draw 
a definite line of demarcation between humorous and other 
kinds of art. They all pass into each other by insensible 
gradations. One book on French caricature, for instance, 
includes Renoir’s ‘La Danse 4 La Campagne,” which secms 
to be well over the border in the domain of the serious. 
Or, again, among the twenty-four drawings in Mr. Kapp’s 
interesting volume of caricatures is a head of the Japanese 
poet, Yone Noguchi, which strikes one rather as a clever 
study of a dreamy personality than as a piece of humour 
or satire. The fact is that the only adequate definition 
of humour is a detailed history which follows the changes 
and developments of humour from within and does not 
set up a ready-made generalisation into which humorous 
art must be fitted after having been snatched out of its 
historical context. If one were to hazard the formula 
that caricature is a polite and affectionate satire on persons 
of eminence, a little study would soon show that the 
formula would only serve to characterise the particular kind 
of visual humour in vogue in England since Doyle and John 
Leech. It is an art which is best represented now, not in 
Punch, but in the works of Max Beerbohm and of his partial 
successor, Edmond X. Kapp. If we like to confine the term 
caricature to this peculiar product of the Victorian and 
of our own periods, well and good. But outside it there will 
always be the more comprehensive and penetrating wit 
and satire of artists such as Leonardo da Vinci, Breughel, 
Goya, Hogarth, Daumier. 

Nor is it possible to carry very far the theory that 
caricature implies, as against other art, exaggeration or 
distortion. For the. fact is that when we actually 
appreciate, live ourselves into, the caricature we do not 
observe any distortion: we only see it as true and 
convincing. It is when, in a colder.mood, we compare 
this kind of truth with that of the photograph, or of what 
is called our normal sight that we judge the caricature 
as useless for ordinary practical purposes. It is not really 
a case of exaggeration but of difference, and this is true 
of all kinds of art. Bad caricatures, on the other hand, 
are often mere exaggeration, the meaningless stressing 
of a certain trait or quality. Mr. Kapp’s study of Norman 
Angell is a case in point. It has not come off, and the swollen 
head is just ugly. But the G. K. Chesterton is full of 





‘of those Acts. 


significance. It roars out a lusty monkish song, and we learn 
something about G. K. Chesterton from it instead of reading 
into it what we already know from external sources. It 
is the paradox of all portraiture that while contemporaries 
can refer from the picture to the model, posterity can only 
decide whether the portrait is a good “likeness” from 
its intrinsic merits. Tested by this standard it is doubtful 
whether much of the modern English caricatures of 
“ personalities ” will survive, but it would be safe to predict 
that some of the work of Mr. Becrbohm and of Mr. Kapp 
will stand a” good chance. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Working Woman’s House. By A. D. SANDERSON FuRNiss and 
Manion Pariuirs, D.Sc. (Econ.). Swarthmore Press. 1s. 6d. net, 


This little book is written by two women, about working women, 
and for working men and men of all classes, who in their confident 
wisdom have long made a mess of the housing question. Mrs. Sander- 
son Furniss is the Secretary of the Women’s Housing Committee of 
the Labour Party and a member of the Housing Council of the Ministry 
of Health. Dr. Marion Phillips is the Chief Woman Officer of the 
Labour Party. They have made it their business—and this is the 
value of the book—not simply to tell us what 2“ working-class house ” 
—(God forgive us this phrase, but unfortunately in our present social 
order it expresses a reality)—ought to be, but what intelligent working 
women want it to be. Mrs, Sanderson Furniss and Dr. Phillips very 
justly say that, if woman’s place is to be the home, women must claim 
a right to have that home built according to their desires. They bave 
conducted an inquiry among a large number of working-class women, 
and they have here stated and discussed and criticised in admirable 
fashion the opinions that have been put forward. They bring under 
review the “ inside of the house” in all its details, from the largest 
questions, such as the best arrangement of rooms, down to the smallest, 
such as the proper place for the copper. They deal with the problem 
of co-operative house-management, as it affects—or is affected by— 
the provision of meals, washing and heating, or the care of children. 
And they point out both the importance of the Housing Acts to women 
and the need of utilising the experience of women in the carrying out 
There is no doubt room for difference on some points 
of detail or policy, but everyone concerned with housing, from the 
Minister of Health downwards, ought certainly to read the bouk. 
Balkan Problems and European Peace. By N. Buxton and C, L. 

Leese. Allen and Unwin. 

It is a particular merit in this little volume that its authors have 
not merely an interest in, but an expert knowledge of, their subject. 
Mr. Noel Buxton’s name especially is a household word in the Balkans, 
and if, like other travellers, he has his favourite people (the Bulgarians, 
in his case), he has never Iet this blind him to the virtues and the 
claims of the rest. The story of the Balkans is the story of a conflict 
of nationalisms, always keen and often violently exaggerated. Any 
Englishman who wants to understand the peoples of South Eastern 
Europe, must understand the genesis and the meaning of this national- 
istic spirit, and Messrs Buxton and Leese in their rapid sketch throw 
much light on it. Light is thrown, too, on the dismal failure of our 
diplomacy to enlist the sympathies of Bulgaria on the Allied side in the 
war. Mr. Buxton, as everyone knows, played an important part in 
the negotiations, and it was clearly not his fault that they failed. 
A chapter on “ the territorial aspect of a lasting settlement” sets forth 
the authors’ idea of the Bulgarian Treaty. But the Treaty, which was 
made soon after the chapter was written, has unhappily proved a bitter 
disappointment. The settlement with Bulgaria was in too many respects 
a peace not of justice but of revenge. For the future Messrs. Buxton 
and Leese trust to a Balkan Federation—a federation which would 
certainly be enormously strengthened if it could become an integral 
part of the League of Nations, with a permanent representation, as 
they suggest, on the Council. The prospects of such a federation are 
evidently not so rosy since the Treaty of Neuilly. Nevertheless, it 
is that way, we are convinced, that peace and happiness lies not only 
for the Balkan peoples, but for Europe. 


By W. Auison Puiniirs. Longmans. 


The Confederation of Europe. 
12s. 6d. net. 

This is a second edition of a well-known book, first published in the 
spring of 1914. The body of the book, which remains substantially 
unaltered, and which gives an account of the Holy Alliance and the 
Congresses during the decade following the Treaty of Vienna, is of 
considerable historical interest. The sting of Professor Phillips’ 
history was and is, however, contained in the beginning and end of 
his volume, the introductory and final chapters in which he applies 
the moral of the Holy Alliance to the foolish pacifists of his own day. 
These two chapters have been modified and rewritten in the light 
of the war, the peace, and the League of Nations. And a very good 
tonic they are for any bold “ idealist” who thinks that it ought not 
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to the sole proprietors and manufacturers, 


WILLIAM BAKER & Co., Ld., 


THE BROAD STREET, OXFORD, 
(Established over 100 years.) 


( 4SK FOR DESCRIPTIVE \ 
LIST OF 150 LICENSED INNS 
managed by THE PEOPLE’S 
REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED, 
193 Regent Street, London, W. |. 
TAKE £1 SHARES, or 6°), 
LOAN STOCK 
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You have probably insured your business and home to protect 

yourself against fire. Have you insured your life to protect 
your family against your early death ? 

INSURE YOUR LIFE and HOME with the 

PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to to Southamptoa Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Ru ug and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
* Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 
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OLBORN EMPIRE. Holborn Tube Station. 
Lewis Casson and Bruce Winston’s season of 
DAILY MATINEES, at 2.30, 
NEXT WEEK 
MEDEA 
March 15, “TOM hennetetumnene od 


"LITERARY AGENCY. 


RONALD MASSEY, LITERARY AGENT. No seating fee charged. 

Good short stories reauired. 2,000-5.000 words. Novels and Serials from about 
80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 

typed.—Ronatp Massey. 23 Knightrider Street. Doctors’ Commons. London. E.C. 4. 


TRAVEL. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
March 19th—Algeria, Tunisia. Fairyland of Spring Flowers. 


April 27th—Spain and Tangier. 30 days. 120 gns. 
Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per "hap per insertion. (A 
line com unpetens | about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allowed 
for a series of insertions, details of which will be om on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 














“ Garden of Allah." 
33 days. 98 gns. 











LECTURES, ETC. 


"Three Lectures on “THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 

THE PEACE TREATY,” by W. E. ARNOLD FORSTER. 
Fridays, March 12th, 19th, 26th, at 8 p.m., Mortimer Hall, Mortimer 
Street, W. Tickets for Course, §s., Single Lecture, 2s., _— 
ORGANISER, Women’s International League, 14 Bedford Row, W.c. 
Tel.: Holborn 5498. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE ( ised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 
Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
or training. 


teachers year 
Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Tue Secrerrary, 11 
Tavistock Square, W.C, 1. 
Public Lecture (Free), Tuesday, March om. 5.15 p.m. “The New Leisure,"’ by 
F, J. Adkins, M.A., Gilchrist Lecturer, G. H. Lecturer, War Office. 





FAST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courszs in Arts, Science, Mepicing, and Enoinexrine for Men 

and Women. Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students. — Pro- 
spectus post free from RgGISTRAR. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

weer KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir Wi Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C.G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund ‘apply to the pal, Miss Lawrence. 


THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into 2 human evolution a new principle—discovery of the re- 
spiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of Vitality, and key to 
open-air ESeeation. Health, Prevention of Consumption. B 
and easy, the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated 
without need for ag poe aan ildren improve quickly,—Mr. ArtTuur 
Lovatt, 94 Park Street, London, W. 1. 








U— ETHICAL SOCIETIES, Wednesday roth, Caxton Hall, 
Victoria Street, Prof. Mackenzie will deliver his Presidential Address on 
Ethical Religion.’’ Chairman, Mr. William Archer. 8 p.m. Admission Free. 





SCHOOLS. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


Se 4 — PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
Road, Bedford.— Principal : Le STANSPELD. Students are trained 








— Ree 120 per AL sage, ge, Dancing. H — - Secretary. — 
M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Mistress: Miss Cuamerrs, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High l. The aim of the School is to 
develo: ) ho asnstes, Seadiest end Lesitay Grow’ of the child tee Ge geod of Re com 
— self-ex: y oases Li sic, 
andicraf of —y description ; resource tiative by practical 


part Gerrard's ss is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The is * delightfully situated in. its 


own grounds of 15 acres. 





T= LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, N.W.8, 
opened two years ago as an ex: it, to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCA 
TION on NATURAL LINES. classes, ——— penene, Music 

. Dra Art, Gardening, 


Appreciation, Acting, 
Cookery. Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. 
service of the house. o-education till 13. Girls remain till 18. A well-known Master 


is now joining the staff. Vacancies for boys. 
Principals: The Misses Manvitie and Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS. 


4, ee. BARGASS* Ss HARROW. 





SCHOOL, 
application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
bam "Scllees (Historical Tripos) and of the Marie Grey Training College 


UNIOR CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL, NORTHCOTE, 
WESTBURY-ON-TRYM, BRISTOL 
Head of Girls’ Boarding House: Miss Miles (Member of the College of Nursing). 
Head of Boys’ Boarding House: H. Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Camb.) 
Headmistress: Beatrice M. Baker, B.A. 
Full particulars on application to the Secretary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEA! 








HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus cn application to Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
Term ends April 13th. Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 


| Bagg FINISHING SCHOOL for girls, over 15, to be opened in 
— in healthy locality, by the Misses Neumann (late Principals of St. Mar- 

l, Harrow). Special advantages for French and German 
Present 7 ty 15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6, 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 

for the in healthy and beautiful ace. Ai f Educa- 

Tionfree develo pment as individuals and as members of the general community. 

Ind t study ; special attention to health and physical development. Pupils pre- 

for ee Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. P Principals: Miss Tuzopora Crarx and Miss K. M. Evxis. 


| EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 

# School for s from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 

buildings, inchadl Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 

















N B — Other Small Announcements will be found this week 
on page 658. 
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to be above the wit of man to prevent a recurrence of his experiences 
from 1914 to 1918. For Professor Phillips is one of the many people 
who are fortunate in fnding that the great lesson of the war has been 
to show how absolutely right they were in all their opinions and pre- 
judices before the war. His new chapters are indeed a very trenchant 
attack upon those who believe in the ideals and possibilities of a 
League, and particularly upon President Wilson and the Americans. 
Many of his contentions are open to argument, but we should agree 
with him that, if and as long as people share Professor Phillips’s 
opinions and prejudices, no League of Nations will be able to 
prevent war. 


Domus Doloris. By W. Comrpron Leirn. Lane. 7s. 6d. net. 

The title and get up of this book prepare us for something elaborate, 
even if we have not read the author’s previous writings. He surpasses 
Sir Thomas Browne, Pater and all thestylists we ever read in his search 
for elaborate phraseology and fine-sounding words. The House of Pain 
is a war hospital in which a sufferer analyses his own emotions and 
pays high tribute to his nurses. These last are “ tribeswomen ”’: 
the praise of them is “ epxnetiu,” the night nurse is ‘* Noctiluca,” and 
we discover references to Theocritus, Virgil, Persius, etc., as a matter 
of course. We pine for a touch of the vernacular which belongs even 
to great styles. We read: ‘‘ War called for Spartan life, for Dinan 
language. None wished, as once, to speak elaborately of small things, 
but with simplicity of great ones.”” We can detect no simplicity in 
Mr Leith’s prose, and we are not always sure what he means. As a 
writer of choice harmonies, he should avoid the blank-verse rhythm, 
as in “ charged with the humours of his sanguine toun.”’ There is good 
stuff in the book, but he reminds us of an overdressed woman. 


THE CITY 


"["= prices of Government loans and other gilt-edged 
securities are steadily falling, but the flood of new 
issues continues. On Monday alone seven pros- 
pectuses were advertised, in which the public was invited 
to subscribe nearly eight and a-half millions sterling, this 
including four millions of 7 per cent. Preference Shares at 
par for Lever Bros., and £2,800,000 of 7} per cent. Partici- 
pating Preference Shares at par of the British Cellulose and 
Chemical Manufacturing (Parent) Company. On the follow- 
ing day, additional prospectuses advertised included 
£1,000,000 of Ordinary Shares at par for the Western 
Counties Shipping Company and 1,000,000 10 per cent. 
Cumulative Participating Preferred Ordinary at par of the 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd. Of these, the 
two most interesting are the Cellulose and the Picture 
Theatre propositions. The former (already over-subscribed) 
arises out of the well-known concern with which Colonel 
Grant Morden was associated, and the two Swiss experts, 
Dr. Camille Dreyfus and Dr. Henry Dreyfus, occupy seats 
on the Board, which, by the way, is exceptionally strong, 
the chairman being Sir Henry D. McGowan, the Managing 
Director of Nobel’s Explosives Co., whilst among the other 
directors are Sir Henry Birchenough, Bart., Director of the 
British Dyestuffs Corporation, Sir Trevor Dawson, Bart., 
Managing Director of Vickers, and Mr. Arthur Chamberlain, 
Chairman of Kynoch’s. The nation receives £1,450,000 of 
these shares in payment of the sums it advanced to the 
Company during the war, and as the shares are entitled to 
one-fourth of the balance of distributed profits after 74 per 
cent. has been paid on them, some additional revenue may 
accrue from this source; so the flapper who purchases a 
pair of silk stockings every week may feel happy in the 
knowledge that she is thereby contributing to the prosperity 
of the nation! One result of the war is to make the British 
nation a partner with capitalists in various large enterprises, 
as it has a very large interest in Anglo-Persian Oilfields— 
larger certainly than the one £20 share the powers that be 
decided some years ago should be the nation’s share in the 
Cunard Steamship Company! A friend tells me that the 
amount of artificial silk the British Cellulose concern antici- 
pates manufacturing per annum is greater than the total 
amount we import from France in one year, a not very 
cheerful outlook for the future course of the French exchange, 
if it is correct. 
* * * 

The Provincial Cinematograph Theatres issue strikes me 
as being more than usually attractive. There have been so 
many rubbishy concerns in this industry that the investing 
public may well be excused if it regards every Company in 
that line with misgiving, but this particular Company owns 
the pick of picture houses throughout the United Kingdom, 


and has in hand a splendidly conceived scheme of expansion, 
in which Brighton plays a prominent part. ‘‘ The pictures ” 
are rapidly becoming one of the greatest industries in the 
world, and the whole trend of things, such as a reduction in 
working hours and an increase in temperance, is enormously 
in its favour. The shares offered are entitled to the fixed 
10 per cent. dividend, after payment of the fixed 7} per cent. 
on £700,000 of Preference Shares; when the 10 per cent. 
on the Preferred Ordinary has been paid, the next £75,000 
goes as dividends on the Ordinary Shares, and of the residue 
25 per cent. (with a proportionate increase, if the preferred 
ordinary capital is augmented) will be divided as an addi- 
tional distribution on the Preferred Ordinary, up to a 
maximum of 15 per cent. in any one year. The profit 
figures published in the prospectus cover the last six years 
and make a very good showing; allowing for the profits 
from other properties, all going concerns, recently acquired, 
the fixed 10 per cent. on the Preferred Ordinary is covered 
about one and three-quarter times, and it is not at all 
improbable that the full 15 per cent. will be earned straight 
away. The shares are so attractive that they will probably 
go to 24s. or 25s. 

* * - 

It is to be hoped that such attractive yields as those 
mentioned above represent high-water mark; if not, 
existing securities will decline still further. The effect 
upon the gilt-edged market is shown by the fact that Sheffield 
is going to issue £2,000,000 of a 6 per cent. Loan at par. 
This marks an epoch in modern British financial history, 
and it is doubtful if the Dominions will, for the next few 
years, be able to borrow in London at a rate less than that 
offered by Sheffield, which sets a new standard. Indeed, 
Sheffield is to be congratulated on being the first in the field, 
for with the vast amounts required for housing purposes, it 
is extremely likely that other municipalities will have to 
pay a still higher rate for their ordinary requirements. As 
is usual a few weeks before the Budget, markets generally 
are somewhat quiet, although nitrate shares have been 
stronger of late. Continental selling keeps South American 
Government Loans down, and it is probably among Argen- 
tine Railway stocks that the best bargains are to be picked 
up. Oils are less strong of late, but rubber shares keep as 
firm as ever, and deservedly so. Shares well worth buying 
in this section are Holyrood Rubber £1 shares at about 
£4 4s, (at which the capitalisation per acre is low); Oriental 
Rubber £1 share at about 28s. (a good dividend payer, which 
was very hardly hit by Excess Profits Duty but is now going 
ahead rapidly); and Operators Trust new shares of 2s. 
each, on which the final call of 6d. is due May 1st, at about 
2s. 11d. This Company’s holdings have appreciated con- 
siderably, and it has other lucrative business in hand, so 
should be a good purchase up to 4s. 

* * * 

The Committee’s report on the investigation into petrol 
prices has aroused a good deal of interest in the City, and it 
is delightful to note that the coalowners should choose 
precisely this period to insert large advertisements in the 
newspapers headed ‘‘ Nationalisation—The Consumer Pays.” 
Of course, it is not the consumer who pays for the large 
profits made in private industry! The Mallaby-Deeley 
offer of suits, and the advertisements resulting therefrom, 
are also attracting a good deal of attention, and although 
the Stock Exchange is always notoriously absolutely out 
of touch with all popular movements, ‘and is always taken 
unawares by the outcome of developments which have been 
perceptible for a long time to economists, it is a little uneasy 
as to the growing force of opinion in the matter of profits 
generally and their relation to the cost of living. A good 
many people in the City, however, attach not the slightest 
importance to the reports of any committees on profiteering, 
except in so far as they exercise a passing effect upon the 
sentiment of investors ; nor, for the matter of that, do they 
take seriously the inquiry into a war profits levy, as they do 
not consider that there is the slightest possibility of the 
present Government or the present Parliament taking any 
drastic action in connection with either ; indeed, in the case 
of oil and petrol, seeing that the industry is in the hands of 
three or four great combines, some of which are not within 
British jurisdiction, it is difficult to see what action can be 


taken, short of international control. 
. A. Emit Davies. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
(LIMITED) 


The Annual General Meeting of the Prudential Assurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on Thursday, March 4th, 1920, at the Chief 
Office, Holborn Bars, London, Sir Thomas C. Dewey, Bart., the 
Chairman of the Company, presiding. 

The Secretary, Sir George May, K.B.E., having read the notice 
convening the Meeting and the Auditors’ Report, 

The Chairman said :—Lapigs anp GENTLEMEN, 

In presenting the accounts for the 7ist year of the Company’s cor- 
porate life I am sure that no one can fail to be struck by the amazing 
vitality shown in each page of the report. We have now passed the 
allotted span of three score years and ten, and have transacted a 
volume of business that makes our past records—splendid as they 
were—seem puny by comparison. The year has seen the commence- 
ment of the period of reconstruction, and it is now quite clear that 
we have to look forward to many years of high prices, high wages and 
high rates of interest, and we have not yet accustomed ourselves to 
thinking in the new range of values. One effect of the new range of 
values must, I think, be an increase in the average premium per 
policy, which, in due course, cannot fail to have a material effect in 
reducing the ratio of expense. Ten years ago the average premium 
per week of the new Industrial Branch policies issued was 2.45d., five 
years ago it was 2.88d., and last year it was 7,02d., that is to say, the 
average premium per week in 1919 was nearly three times as large as 
it was ten years ago, so that the upward tendency is already marked. 
This is largely due to the great increase in our monthly business, 
under which the premium income has increased from 2 per cent. of 
the total in 1909 to 11 per cent. in 1914 and to 35 per cent. at the end 
of last year. 

Tora. Income or THe Company. 

You will see from the accounts that the total income of the Company 
was £24,560,020, which is greater than the pre-war revenue of more 
than half the European Governments. Of this amount, interest 
accounted for £5,084,584, which is about equal to the pre-war revenue 
of Bulgaria, and «he premiums received totalled £18,876,389, which is 
greater than the pre-war revenue of Switzerland, Greece and Norway 
combined. 

InpustRIAL Branca Business. 

In the Industrial Branch the premiums received amounted to 
£11,155,874, an increase of £1,419,471 over 1918. The annual premiums 
receivable on policies in force at the end of the year were £12,515,332, 
an increase of £1,799,766 over the previous -year, which you may 
remember was £1,104,462 in excess of that for 1917. The average dura- 
tion of our 23,097,157 policies in force exceeds 14 years, and the average 
age of lives assured is 35 years. 


Orpinary Branca Business. 

In the Ordinary Branch the results are equally progressive. The 
number of policies issued during the year was 138,037, the sum assured 
under these policies was £22,319,642, and the new premium income 
was £1,639,762. In our record year before the war we issued 86,080 
policies, assuring £28,156,865, with a premium income of £466,357. The 
lessons I draw from these figures, ladies and gentlemen, are that the 
Prudential possesses the full confidence of all sections of the people 
of this country, that we are supplying a definite want, and that 
assurance is to play a much larger part in the future than it has in 
the past. 

CLarMs. 

The total claims and surrenders for the year, in all branches, 
amounted to no less than £9,654,313, and, although I am pleased to say 
this is nearly a million less than the previous year, it nevertheless is 
an enormous amount and represents about £30,000 per working day. 
The reduction in the amount of claims would have been considerably 
greater but for the epidemic of influenza in the early part of the year 
and the fact that, although hostilities had ceased, we had to pay in 
1919, £497,060 in respect of deaths due to the war. 

In the Ordinary Branch the total amount of claims for the year was 
£5,425,526, of which £1,625,266 was on account of deaths, £3,642,129 was 
paid on maturity of Endowment Assurances, and £158,131 was allowed 
by way of surrender values. In this Branch the improvement in 


mortality has not been so marked as in the Industrial Branch, for 

although the war claims have decreased by £229,196, the reduction in 

the total amount paid in death claims was only £176,777. This was 

due to the fact that the influenza epidemic in the spring had a propor- 

— greater effect in the Ordinary Branch than in the Industrial 
ranch. “ 





The total claims paid in the Industrial Branch for the year 
amounted to £4,184,935; of this sum £3,650,307 was in respect of death 
claims, £346,831 on account of matured endowments, and £187,797 
surrenders. These amounts include £304,735 paid under free policies 
which have been granted under cur old age concession or in cases 
where the payment of premium was discontinued. Included in the 
death claims just mentioned is the sum of £321,178 paid in respect to 
policyholders who died as a direct result of war service. 


Morra.iry. 

Although hostilities ceased more than a year ago the effect of the 
war, I am afraid, will probably continue to be felt for some time to 
come. Any deterioration that may have taken place in the general 
vitality of the nation as a consequence of the war will tend to spread 
itself over the future lifetime of the population. Last year, however, 
we had to pay claims actually due to the fighting, and these claims 
were almost as numerous as in 1915. The influenza epidemic 
undoubtedly had a large share in producing the abnormally heavy 
mortality between ages 20 and 40. 

There is one more satisfactory feature in our mortality to which I 
must draw your attention before I leave this part of the subject: the 
mortality among infants of under two years of age shows a very 
marked decrease as compared with the previous year. I regard this 
as a hopeful sign that we are returning to more normal conditions. 


VatuatTion Report. 

Turning to the Valuation Report, the profits of the Industrial 
Branch are higher, although they are still considerably below the 
pre-war standard. They are not yet sufficient to enable us to resume 
our profit-sharing scheme, and the holders of fully-paid shares have, 
for the fifth year, to forego £100,000 of their fixed dividend. In these 
changing times it is difficult to prophesy, but there is every indication 
that we shall steadily progress to our pre-war level of profits. This, 
of course, is subject to our being free from epidemic and to the 
financial situation being not more unfavourable than at the present 
time. The Courts (Emergency Powers) Act is still with us, and by 
the operation of the new Defence of the Realm Act has been extended 
so that it will remain in operation for 12 months after the end of the 
war, and will therefore still be in force on the 3lst December next. 
The reason for this extension is not difficult to see. I have, ever since 
the Act was introduced, pointed out the danger of persuading people 
by Act of Parliament to fall into debt. Now that the time has come 
for its termination the Government is faced with the fact that tens of 
thousands of policyholders have, under the shelter of the Act, allowed 
their premiums to remain unpaid for three, four, and five years, and, 
owing to the practical impossibility of finding these arrears in one 
lump sum, are in danger of losing the benefit of their policies, if the 
terms of this mischievous Act be adhered to by the Company. Further, 
I have frequently pointed out that these terms would still inflict 
heavy loss on the Company, but we are, in the interests of these 
policyholders, willing to shoulder this loss and go even further by 
offering to waive the arrears and issue new policies on generous terms 
to those who have taken advantage of the Act. On the 3lst December 
last the outstanding arrears on policies on which premiums had been 
suspended under the Act amounted to upwards of £620,000, most of 
which would have been paid at the due date without distress to the 
policyholder had not Parliament in 1914 entirely misread the future. 
We are retaining the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act Reserve of 
£100,000 to meet the liabilities and contingencies that may arise under 
the Act before it is repealed. 

OrpinaRy Brance Bonvs. 

In the Ordinary Branch I am pleased to be able to say that we are 
able to increase the bonus from 26s. to 28s., and at the same time 
carry £593,000 to the Investments Reserve Fund. 


Victory Bonps. 

As you are all aware, the Government in July last issued Victory 
Bonds which contained some features that are novel so far as British 
Government Securities are concerned. The bonds were issued at 
85 per cent. with provision for redemption at par, over a period 
of about 56 years, by means of a cumulative sinking fund com- 
mencing at one-half per cent. The first annual drawing takes place 
in July next, and bonds drawn then will be repaid on September Ist, 
1920. It is thus possible that holders of the bonds may realise a 
profit of £15 per £100 bond within the year. 

In addition the bonds will be accepted at their nominal value of 
£100 in payment of death duties, provided they have formed part 
of the deceased’s estate for at least 6 months before death. This is a 
valuable concession since by means of it the very heavy death duties 
now imposed on all large estates may be reduced by 15 per cent. 

It was at once apparent to us, however, that valuable as were these 
features, they would be very much more so if combined with the 
advantages of life assurance. Accordingly the Company at once 
issued their “ Victory Bond Policy” which gives to the policyholder 
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the full advantage of the benefit of drawing so that after paying 
the annual premium of say £5, £7 or £10, he may receive £100 within 
the year, without further payment of premium being required. 

The only point which rendered the policy less attractive than a 
direct subscription was the fact that technically the Bonds would 
not form part of the assured’s estate for at least 6 months before 
death, but after representations made by us, the Treasury agreed 
that they should be available for death duties in the same way as 
if they had been in the possession of the deceased for 6 months, pro- 
vided they formed part of an original subscription of a Life Assurance 
Company. 

PRovipING For Deata Duties. 


I am sure, therefore, it will be perfectly clear to everyone that 
the ideal method of providing for death duties is to take out a 
Prudential Victory Bond Policy, especially when it is remembered 
that, in effect, not only is a rebate obtained from the amount payable 
in duties at death, but also a rebate of tax on income during life. 

We have issued policies assuring £3,000,000 Victory Bonds under 
this scheme which has thus, as might have been expected, proved 
very popular and successful. As our total holding is £7,500,000 of 
these Bonds we are, therefore, still able to issue policies to the 
amount of 44 millions. It was necessary for the Bank of England 
to supply us with a large number of Bonds of different denomina- 
tions in order to supply the varying requirements of our clients. 
The actual number we have received is over 66,000, and the consequent 
coupon cutting will be no light task. 


SaTisFactoRY Progress 1n GENERAL BRANCH. 


The progress made in the General Branch I regard as eminently 
satisfactory. Last year I said that our new venture in Fire and 
Accident business must be regarded as an offspring which would 
require careful consideration during its youth. Our offspring is 
still only a few months old and shows every sign of healthy develop- 
ment. The Fire risks which we have accepted have been selected 
with the greatest care. Our rate of claim has been low, and in view 
of the high class of the business accepted may be expected generally 
to continue so, but, at the same time, I feel sure you you will all 
agree with me that our wisest course is to husband our resources 
and hold reserves sutticient to provide against the possible fluctua- 
tions in the claim ratio which is inevitable in business of this kind, 
and more particularly whilst the premium income in the early days 
is necessarily small. A large proportion of our personal accident 
business was in connection with Ordinary and Industrial Branch 
policies with the right of renewal, which right, as you know, does 
not usually attach to Accident policies; one result of this special 
advantage which we are offering in accident insurance is that it is 
necessary to hold a larger proportion of reserve. 


“B” SHARgEs. 


Our “B” Shares, must, I think, be regarded as an investment 
which cannot be expected to bear immediate dividends, but which, if 
the business continues to develop satisfactorily, as I feel confident 
it will, should in the future fully justify the faith of those who have 
for many years regarded everything Prudential as safe, sound and 
profitable. 

I now propose to refer to the Invested Funds of the Company, 
which, after making allowance for the loan we have obtained from 
our Bankers, stand in the Balance Sheet of the Company at a figure 
of over £114,000,000. These funds are available to meet liabilities of 
the Company under its various contracts, and are, in fact, necessary 
in order to ensure the fulfilment of such contracts, They form un- 
questionably an unsurpassed record of growth and progress, but by 
very reason of their magnitude alone they involve responsibilities 
which are particularly marked in the times we have passed and are 
passing through. I refer in this connection to the depreciation 
which has taken place in the values of practically all investment 
securities. The promise of last year evidenced by temporary appre- 
ciation in investment values has not been fulfilled, and we have again 
witnessed heavy falls in the market prices of securities. 

The country is gradually and painfully adjusting itself to the 
altered conditions induced by the war, the standard of values has 
changed on all sides, and money expressed in terms of commodities 
has fallen heavily in value. 

Investors are demanding higher rates of interest on their new in- 
vestments, with the natural] corollary of further falls in the prices 
of existing securities. The result has been that the Company has 
again to devote a large proportion of the year’s surplus to meet 
depreciation, £593,000 having been carried to the Investments Reserve 
Fund in the Ordinary Branch and £400,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund in the Industrial Branch. In addition, we have carried 


£100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund, which is not only available 
to meet depreciation, but has the further advantage that it may be 
used for other purposes if required. 


CO-OPERATION OF ALL CLASSES, 


Last year I thanked all classes interested in the Company for the 
loyal co-operation and the uncomplaining manner in which they had 
borne the sacrifices entailed by the war. This year I again ask for 
their co-operation and support, and I am sure I shall not ask in vain. 
We are still passing through a period of reconstruction which is pro- 
foundly affecting financial values all over the world. Fhat our Com- 
pany will emerge successfully I have not the least doubt, but the 
Directors would be false to the trust reposed in them by the share- 
holders and policyholders, and would be unworthy of their own 
traditions if they did not take every step in their power to preserve 
the undoubted reputation of the Prudential for security. 


Book Vatves or Securities Written Down. 


For reasons which I have explained to you on previous occasions it 
has not been considered advisable during the past few years to use 
our Investments Reserve Funds to write down the value of securities, 
This year, however, it was felt that the time had arrived when 
certain writings down should be undertaken, and we have accordingly 
applied out of our Investments Reserve Funds £1,443,000 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £1,100,000 in the Industrial Branch towards 
reducing the Book values of securities. These amounts have been 
applied in the main part towards writing down the values of those 
securities where it was thought there was but little chance of recovery 
in prices for many years. 

You will remember that in the Balance Sheet of the Industrial 
Branch for 1918 we showed an item of £4,237,500 which represented the 
outstanding balance of the loan we obtained from our Bankers in 
order to subscribe for £25,000,000 of 5 per cent. War Loan. 

Our large subscription for Victory Bonds necessitated obtaining a 
further loan from our Bankers, and in July last the sum of £5,000,000 
was advanced to us. This loan was obtained in the Ordinary Branch 
of the Company, as Victory Bond Policies have been issued only by 
that Branch. 

Repuction oF Loan. 

During the year we have reduced the loan in the Industrial Branch 
from £4,237,500 to £250,000, and the loan in the Ordinary Branch from 
£5,000,000 to £3,250,000, having thus repaid during the year the total 
sum of nearly £5,750,000. 

British Government securities now represent 38 per cent. of the 
total Assets. This is the highest proportion ever recorded by us, and 
may be usefully compared with the 20 per cent suggested by the late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer as a suitable figure. 


GoveERNMENT Enquiry. 


In May last a Departmental Committee was appointed by the 
Government to inquire into the business carried on by Industrial 
Assurance Companies and Collecting Societies ...and to report 
whether any amendment of the law is desirable. 

Evidence was given before this Committee by the Principal Officers 
and Solicitor of the Prudential, as well as by those representing other 
Industrial Companies and Societies, and by a number of other 
witnesses. 

We, of the Prudential, will welcome any well-considered attempt 
to improve the system under which the business is conducted, and 
we have no hesitation in appealing to our past record as evidence 
of good faith in this connection. 

We have always felt that we have occupied the status of pioneers 
in this class of business and we have not been unmindful of the 
responsibility which that status involves. 

The haphazard system of provision for funeral benefits through the 
agency of burial clubs has, under our administration, given place in 
a comparatively short term of years to a well-ordered and established 
plan under which the benefits assured by the contracts are absolutely 
and undeniably secure. 

The Industrial Branch of the Prudential provides for its policy- 
holders the same security and most of the advantages which are to 
be obtained from a first-class Ordinary Life Office by a man able to 
take out a policy for thousands of pounds. 

Criticism has always, and quite reasonably so, been directed to 
what has been, in the past, the unavoidably high ratio of expense 
associated with the business, owing to the weekly collection of 
premiums at the homes of the assured. 


Bock System. 

This admitted defect has now been overcome by the adoption of 
the Block system under which one agent will collect all the premiums 
payable within a given area. 

More than 70 per cent. of our Industrial premium income is now 
collected under the Block system, and the economy thus rendered 
possible is only retarded hy our proper consideration for our agency 
staff. 
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REINSTATEMENT OF RetuRNED Emp.oyess. 

Whilst thousands of our agents were on Active Service during the 
War, those left behind rendered extremely valuable service to the 
Company, and with regard to those who joined His Majesty’s Forces 
we undertook to reinstate them in positions not less advantageous 
than those they had previously occupied with us. 

Proper consideration for both of these classes of men requires 
that, subject to faithful service on their part, we should retain them 
in our employment should they desire so to remain, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that we have many hundreds of men in excess of the 
present needs of our work. 

This latter condition is, however, only temporary, and is in process 
of adjustment by the operation of two factors, on the one hand by the 
reduction of the agency staff owing to retirements and promotions, 
and, on the other hand, by the continued growth of the business. 


Future Prospects. 

At our present rate of progress we should be in a position to secure 
most of the economical advantage of our Block system in a few years’ 
time, and we are looking for a reduction of not less than 10 per cent. 
in the ratio of expenditure. 

You will share my regret that owing mainly to the depreciation in 
investments our profit-sharing scheme, which had to be suspended 
owing to the payment of War Claims, must again remain inoperative; 
having regard to the magnitude of the income of the Company your 
dividend is not a large one and you will remember that, out of any 
additional profit that may be made in the Industrial Branch over 
and above the fixed dividend, five-sixths go to the policyholders and 
the outdoor staff. 

Every year brings nearer the time when your fixed dividend will be 
provided, in the main, by the Ordinary Branch and when the contri- 
bution made by the Industrial Branch will not exceed the one-sixth 
which the profit-sharing scheme allows you out of surplus profit. 


Minimum Wace. 

In addition to the interest aroused by the Departmental Enquiry, 
public attention has been directed to Industrial Assurance business 
by agents, not associated with this Company, on whose behalf demands 
were made which included recognition of the principle of a minimum 
wage. 

PrupentiaL Starr FeEperation. 

We have always believed in the wisdom of keeping closely in touch 
with our men, and a year ago a consultative committee was estab- 
lished in which members of the Management and Officers of the Staff 
take part with representatives of the Prudential Staff Federation, a 
trade organisation to which a number of our men belong as members. 

This Committee has held meetings at regular periods during the 
past year, and a few weeks ago they made a unanimous recommenda- 
tion to the Company in favour of those of our Agency staff who, 
capable of being employed as full-time men, have, owing to one reason 
or another, been earning, on commission terms, less than three 
pounds per week 

Recognition was given to the difficulty to which I referred when 
addressing you last year, of maintaining “a standard rate of wage 
for. ..men who for half the week are working, or perhaps not 
working, on commission terms.” 

Our Block system helps us to bridge this difficulty, and although the 
cost to the Company is considerable, it will remove what has hitherto 
been regarded in some quarters as a hardship, and the advice of our 
General Manager that the recommendation of the Consultative 
Committee should be adopted was cordially agreed to by the Board. 

In these days we hear on all sides the cry for reconstruction, the 
ery for new methods, in fact for a new world. The growth of the 
past is judged to have been unduly slow, and there is a demand to 
accomplish at one stroke all that we have desired and painfully 
struggled to achieve. 

The Prudential was the Pioneer of Industrial Assurance. We have 
seen it advance and, in face of what many thought insuperable 
difficulties, we have persevered until, as we believe, many of the most 
desirable results are in sight. 

Anxious as we are for still more rapid progress, we believe that 
the best results will be achieved by still persevering on those lines 
which have already attained so much, and in which, guided by our 
unrivalled experience, we have complete confidence. 

I now beg to move the adoption of the Report and the Accounts. 


Poticy oF THE Boarp. 

Sir William J. Lancaster, who was received with applause, said :— 
Ladies and gentlemen,—I have very much pleasure in seconding the 
resolution which has been so ably proposed to you to-day by our 
worthy chairman. As I think you know, I am taking the place 
to-day of our deputy-chairman, Mr. W. E. Horne, who at the present 
time is engaged in a long-deferred holiday and is taking a trip round 
the world. We have read interesting letters from him, informing 


us of what he has seen and done, and in the last letter, 1 am happy 
to tell you, he speaks of himself as being in the best possible health. 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, it is somewhat of a disappointment to 
you and, I may say, to us, that we are unable to declare the bonus 
which we had hoped to have done in respect of the ordinary branch 
policy-holders. As, however, the chairman has very clearly told 
you, we thought it better to be wise and prudent and to write down 
as far as possible those securities of ours which have depreciated 
so much during the stormy period through which we have lately 
passed, and also to strengthen our reserves in order to provide for 
any possible contingency that may arise in the future, owing to the 
troubled state of the money market and of the country generally— 
not only this country, but of almost every country in Europe. We, 
therefore, hope that we shall have your support in carrying out this 
policy, which we believe t6 be in the best interests of the company. 


I am happy to say that we have been able to help our large indoor 
and outdoor staff with the means of providing against the terrible 
increase in the cost of maintenance which has taken place, as you 
know, in all households, and we are very glad indeed to have done 
so even at considerable expense in order to repay them to some 
extent for the loyal and admirable services that they have rendered 
to us under circumstances of very great difficulty. In ordinary times, 
we might have hoped to see some considerable reduction in our 
expenses, but, as you know very well, everything that one touches 
now is about double the price it used to be. 


Hie Rares or Interest. 

Well, ladies and gentlemen, there are two points to which I should 
like to refer before I sit down. While the outlook has been a little 
dark, there are nevertheless two bright spots in our affairs. One 
is the enormous amount of increased business, to which the chairman 
has alluded, and the other is the high rate of interest at which we 
are able to invest our money, and which, before very long, must 
have a very fine effect. It is quite remarkable to think that nowa- 
days we can invest in Government securities paying well over 6 per 
cent., and, indeed, our secretary brought before us to-day an invest- 
ment in a Government security which will pay us over 7 per cent. 
This must have its advantage in the immediate future. The other 
point is the great increase which has taken place in our business 
during the past year in both branches. A month or so back a certain 
hysterical scientific philosopher prophesied that the year 1919 was 
going to be the last year of the world, and as he did not wish to 
keep that information entirely to himself, being an honest man, he 
went so far as to predict the particular day on which the world would 
come to an end. I think that the result of our business during the 
past year will show that his philosophical point did not catch on very 
much with the general public. We had, however, a very curious 
illustration of its influence. One of our policyholders in the indus 
trial branch wrote to us to say that as the end of the world was so 
close at hand he would like to have his money down at once. 
(Laughter.) However, apparently he did not wish to put us to any 
inconvenience, as he said he would take it by instalments if we liked. 
We pointed out that we did not follow his argument; we believed 
that the world was going to last some little time yet, and expressed 
the hope that he would live to pay a good many more premiums to 
us. (Cheers.) 

Srarement BY Sir Witiiam PLenper 

Sir Wm. Plender.—Sir Thomas Dewey, ladies and gentlemen, my 
remarks do not lend themselves to humorous illustrations. They 
have to follow more or less somewhat prescribed lines, so that I hope 
you will forgive me if I appear dull after the amusing comments of 
Sir William Lancaster. The year 1919 was noteworthy not only as 
regards the number of new policies issued and the growth in premium 
income, but also in the reduced mortality. The subject, however, 
which more particularly concerns my firm is that of verifying the 
existence of the investments. The combination of increased new 
business and decreased mortality has resulted in a considerable 
growth in the gross assets, the total on the balance-sheet on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1919, being in round figures 117} millions. Investments in 
British Government securities now stand at practically 44] millions, 
thus forming 38 per cent. of the total assets, as against 31 per cent. 
in 1918. This increase arises mainly from the company’s large sub- 
scription to the Victory Bonds last year, and sets a very patriotic 
example to other financial institutions in the country. I have 
pleasure in once more stating, as I have stated in this room for over 
twenty years, that I have found all the investments in excellent order, 
and that the deeds, bonds, and certificates representing them are 
in safe and secure custody. (Cheers.) 

The motion was carred unanimously. 


Dr. John Ervine Boswell then moved the re-election of the retiring 
directors—Sir Thomas Dewey, Bt., Sir John Luscombe, and Mr. W. E. 
Horne, M.P. Mr. F. Schooling seconded the resolution, which was 
carried unanimously, 
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Trisute To Sir THomas Dewey anp THE D1REcTORS. 

Mr. A. W. Willey remarked that they came now to what was a 
most pleasurable part of the afternoon’s programme. It was a great 
pleasure to him to propose a hearty vote of thanks to the chairman 
and directors for their services during the past year. Sir Thomas 
had told them that he would see his 80th birthday this year. “ You 
are,” the speaker continued, addressing the chairman, “a very 
wonderful man. You come here year after year—you have done so 
to my knowledge for the last ten years—rejuvenated more and more 
every year, and, although you are a most admirably alert chairman 
of the best type, you make the worst possible example as a policy- 
holder for an insurance company.” (Laughter.) They were told, 
the speaker went on to say, that the Prudential had the confidence 
of the public. Might he say, on behalf of the shareholders, that the 
members of the board enjoyed the same unbounded confidence of 
the shareholders? (Cheers.) Most of the shareholders, no doubt, 
had studied the present balance-sheet, and they knew that the last 
twelve months had been a most difficult period in the government 
of this country. It was wonderful to have to relate, and to relate 
it publicly, as the chairman had done, that they had a surplus on 
the ordinary branch and the industrial branch of between 2} and 
three millions of money. Notwithstanding the difficulties and 
obstacles they had had to face and overcome, they could still go to the 
public with the greatest confidence. 


CHArRMAN’s CONTEMPLATED RESIGNATION. 


The Chairman.—Ladies and gentlemen, I have to thank you for 
having re-elected the deputy-chairman (Mr. Horne), Sir John Lus- 
combe, and your present chairman. I have heard with a great deal 
of pleasure the kind words that Dr. Boswell and Mr. Schooling have 
said in reference to my work in the Prudential, but I have just 
reminded you that the Prudential has been in existence three-score 
years and ten. I ought also, therefore, to remind you that I go one 
better than the company—(laughter)—for during the present year I 
shall reach the age of four-score years. (Loud cheers.) Well, gentle- 
men, I think it right for you to know that I then contemplate resign- 
ing the chairmanship. (Voices—“ No.”) Wait a moment. But I 
shall be only too pleased to continue to serve the company in any 
other capacity. (Cheers.) Thank you all very much for our re- 
election. 

On the motion of Mr. J. H. A. Marchand, seconded by Mr. Charles 
Willis, Mr. Philip Secretan and Mr. W. H. Nicholls were reappointed 
auditors for the current year. 

Mr. A. W. Willey proposed a hearty vote of thanks to the Chair. 
man and directors for their services during the past year. They were 
told, the speaker said, that the Prudential had the confidence of the 
public. Might he say, on behalf of the shareholders, that the members 
of the board enjoyed the same unbounded confidence of the share. 
holders. Their meetings were not merely of interest to the share- 
holders, but the activities of the “‘ Prudential ” were watched by many 
hundreds of thousands of people in this country, who had the 
greatest confidence in the corporation. (Cheers.) He had the 
greatest pleasure in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman an+l 
his colleagues for their work during the past twelve months. 

Mr. T. R. C. Dill seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
carried. 

Sir John H. Luscombe replied on behalf of the Chairman and his 
colleagues. 


Mr. W. T. Pugh then proposed a vote of thanks to the staff, 
seconded by Mr. D. W. Stable, and the motion was unanimously 
agreed to. Sir George May replied. 


Sir William Davison, M.P.,said that before separating there was one 
duty he thought they would all wish to discharge, and that was to pass 
a very hearty vote of thanks to the chairman himself for his conduct 
in the chair and for having led this great company through the 
vicissitudes of the past year as well as through the vicissitudes of 
the war, and also for the many services which he had rendered to 
the company. (Hear, hear.) He thought they all came to the annual 
meeting to hear the chairman’s address in two capacities—first, in 
their capacity of citizens of the Empire, to hear the great national 
work in which this company had been concerned during the pre- 
ceding twelve months; and secondly, in the capacity of shareholders 
who looked to the company to provide them with some of that ever- 
diminishing income on which they depended to meet the continually 
increasing cost of their daily bread. In the first category he believed 
they had every reason to rejoice in the report which the chairman had 
placed before them that afternoon. Possibly, in the second category, 
their first feeling was one of slight disappointment, but when they 
loeked at it again and took a wider view, when they considered that 
honesty and fair play were not only right and proper in themselves, 
but even for a mercantile concern, which was said to be soulless, 
also the right policy, he thought they could agree from every poiat 
of view that the report which the chairman had submitted that day 
with such eloquence and power was one which the proprietors of 
this company and the policy-holders had every reason to be satisfied 
with. On their behalf, therefore, he desired to move that a very 
hearty vote of thanks be given to Sir Thomas Dewey, their chairman, 
and to express the hope that he would long live to preside over the 
meetings of the Prudential Assurance Company. (Cheers.) 


The proceedings then terminated. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office : Horsorn Bars, Lonnon, E.C. 1, 


SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventy-first Annual Meeting, held on March 
4th, 1920. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during 
the year was 138,037, assuring the sum of £22,319,642, and producing 
& new annual premium income of £1,639,762, The premiums received 
were £7,627,547, being an increase of £856,708 over the year 1918. 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,267,396, of which £175,882 
was in respect of War Claims. The number of deaths was 12,829. 
The number of endowment assurances matured was 33,367, the annual 
premium income of which was £174,225. 


The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end of 
the year was 1,043,309. 

INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the 
year were £11,155,874, being an increase of £1,419,471. 


The claims of the year amounted to £3,997,138, of which £321,178 
was in respect of 19,562 War Claims. The total number of claims and 
surrenders, including 36,260 endowment assurances matured, was 
405,709. 

The number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 
their payments, was 72,298, the number in force being 2,036,395 
The number of free policies which became claims was 50,209. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 23,097,157: their average duration exceeds fourteen 
years. 

The War Claims of the year, in both Branches, number 21,661 and 
amount to £497,060. The total paid up to the present on this account 
since the outbreak of War exceeds £5,300,000, in respect of 249,CCO 
claims. 

GENERAL BRANCH.—In March, 1919,the Company commenced 
to transact Fire, Accident and other Classes of Insurance business, 
The premiums received during the year, after deducting reinsurances, 
amounted to £84,583. In addition, Sinking Fund policies have been 
jssued insuring a capital sum of £305,825 and producing an annual 
income of £7,470. 

Policies have been issued covering loss from Fire, Accident, 
Employers’ Liability, Burglary, Plate Glass, Motor, Third Party, 
Lift and other risks. The public are evincing special interest at the 
present time in the “ Hearth and Home” Policy and the “Combined 
Fire and Burglary” Policy. 

The assets of the Company, in all branches, as shown in the balance 
sheet, after writing down book values by £2,543,000, are £117,739,336, 
which after deduction of the balance of £3,500,000 owing in respect 
of the advance from our Bankers for purchase of War Loan shows an 
increase of £5,112,474 over 1918. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,803,709, including 
the sum of £149,670 brought forward from last year and £500,000 
transferred from the Contingency Fund. Out of this surplus the 
Directors have added £593,000 to the Investments Reserve Fund, 
which, after writing down book values by £1,443,000, stands as at 
3lst December, 1919, at £1,800,000, and £152,003 has been carried 
forward. 

The D:rectors are pleased to be able to announce that a bonus of 
£1 8s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be allocated to partici- 
pating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were in force on the 
3lst December, 1919. 


During “he War, owing to the pressure on the Staff and the need 
for conserving paper supplies, no bonus certificates could be distri- 


buted. This year a certificate will be sent to every participating 
policy-holder showing the Bonus now declared and the total bonuses 
added to their policies, and calling attention to the fact that bonuses 
of £1 per cent. were distributed in respect of each of the years 1915 
1916 and 1917, and a bonus of £1 6s. per cent. in respect of 1918. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £867,489, including 
the sum of £70,885 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £400,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which, after writing down book values by £1,100,000, stands 
as at 3lst December, 1919, at £1,100,000, £100,000 has been carried 
to the Common Contingency Fund, and £72,394 has been carried 
forward. 


The provisions of the Courts (Emergency Powers) Act are still 
in force and the reserve of £100,000 is retained to meet losses from this 
cause to which the Company is still exposed. 


The total surplus of the twe branches, as shown by the valuation, 
is £2,671,198. Of this amount £593,000 has been added to the Invest- 
ments Reserve Fund of the Ordinary Branch, £400,000 has been added 
to the Investments Reserve Fund of the Industrial Branch, and 
£100,000 to the Common Contingency Fund ; £953,801 will be allocated 
to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch and £400,000 to the 
holders of fully-paid shares in accordance with the Articles of Associa- 
tion of the Company, leaving £224,397 to be carried forward, namely 
£152,003 in the Ordinary Branch and £72,394 in the Industrial Branch, 


In the General Branch, the new classes of business have not been 
in operation for a full year, the existing contracts having on the average 
about eight months to run. The profit earning capacity of the business 
therefore has not yet been ascertainable, and it has been considered 
advisable to retain 55 per cent. of the premiums paid for the unexpired 
risks, and the whole of the balance of the fund as an additional reserve, 


The aftermath of the Great War still affects the Company adversely, 
and during the year a sum of £497,060 was paid in War Claims. In 
addition, there has been further heavy depreciation in the values of 
securities, and the Company has had to carry no less than £993,000 
to the Investments Reserve Fund, and £100,000 to the Common 
Contingency Fund. There is thus a total of £5,543,000 available to 
meet depreciation or for any other purpose. Of this amount £2,543,000 
has been applied to writing down the values of securities, £100,000 
has been added to the Common Contingency Fund and the balance 
of £2,900,000 remains as Investments Reserve Funds. The Securities 
which have been written down are those which seem to offer little 
prospect of recovery to prices equivalent to our book values. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid 
to their members benefits amounting to approximately £1,687,000, 
making a total of over £10,224,000 paid since National Insurance was 
introduced. The number of persons admitted to membership of the 
Societies during the year was 298,442, of whom 127,344 were men and 
171,098 women. 


During the year no fewer than 6,007 members of the Staff have 
resumed duty on demobilization after Active Naval and Military 
Service. The Directors once again express their high appreciation of 
the National Service rendered by the Staff while with the Colours and 
cordially welcome them on their return. 


To those members of the Staff, men and women, who have carried 
on the business of the Company under very difficult conditions the 
Directors again tender their hearty thanks. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the securi- 
ties, and their certificate is appended to the balance-sheets 


THOMAS C. DEWEY, Chairman. 


W. J. LANCASTER, 


J. IRVINE BOSWELL, | 20" 


J. BURN, Actuary. 
G. E. MAY, Secretary. 


A. C. THOMPSON, 
General Manager. 


The full Report and Balance Sheet can be oblained wpon' application, 
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ADMIRAL TEACH. 
LOVE 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





MESSRS. METHUEN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEW ILLUSTRATED ANNOUNCEMENT LIST SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





EINSTEIN’S GREAT BOOK 





RELATIVITY, THE SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL THEORY OF. 


By ALBERT EINSTEIN, 


Professor of Physics in the University of Berlin. 


Translated by ROBERT W. LAWSON, Sheffield University. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. [In preparation, 


In this book, which is written for the average reader, Prof. Einstein explains his famous theory of Relativity which 


has so excited the scientific world. 


modern theory, are not conversant with the mathematical analysis used in theoretical physics. 


It is intended primarily for those readers who, though interested in 


the trend of 
The Theory’ of Gravitation, 


which Einstein derives from his general theory of Relativity, clears away many of the defects of the older theory. It 
has already explained results of Astronomical observation which have long been a stumbling block. It has stimulated 
thought, and marks the commencement of a new Era in natural and scientific and philosophicel research. 





General Literature 


THE PHANTOM JOURNAL and Other Essays and 
Diversions. By E. V. Lucas. Fcap. 8vo. 6s, net. 
THE LURE OF THE MAP. By W. P. James. 

Feap. 8vo. 5s, net. [April. 

NOT THATIT MATTERS. By A.A. Milne. Author 
of “The Day’s Play.’”’ Fcap. 8vo. 6s, net. 

OLD VILLAGE LIFE. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., 
F.S.A. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [ May. 

DUPLEIX AND CLIVE : The Beginning of Empire. 
By Henry Dodwell, M.A., Oxon, F.R.Hist.S., Curator 
of the Madras Record Offices. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL. By S. Baring- 
Gould. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. [April. 

SCALA MUNDI. By Arthur Chandler. Lord Bishop 
of Bloemfontein. Author of “ Ara Coeli.””. Crown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

A HANDBOOK TO THE SEPTUAGINT. By 
Richard R. Ottley. Crown 8vo. §8s, net. 

GREEK TRAGEDY. By Gilbert Norwood, M.A., 
Professor of Greek in the University College, Cardiff 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

THE BEE-MASTER OF WARRILOW. By Tickner 
Edwardes. Author of ‘* The Lore of the Honey Bee.” 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

THE CONFESSIONS OF JACOB BOEHME. Com- 
piled and edited by W. Scott Palmer. With an Introduc- 
tion by Evelyn Underhill. Feap. 8vo. 5s, net. 

THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE. By George 
Herbert Perris. With 12 maps and plans. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
A. F. Pollard, M.A., Litt.D. Professor of English 
History in the University of London. With 19 maps. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


Sport, Travel, etc. 

MOUNTAIN CRAFT. By G. Winthrop Young. 
Crown 8vo. 15s, net. [May. 

A BOOK OF THE SEVERN. By A. G. Bradley. 
With 16 Illustrations in colour by R. H. Buxton. Demy 
8vo. 15s, net. [April. 

SKATING. By A. E. Crawley. F'cap 8vo., 3s. net. 
Sport series. 

CROSS-COUNTRY SKI-ING. By Arnold Lunn. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s, net. 

— PIQUET. By “ Rubicon.” 

. net. 


F’cap. 8vo. 


Philosophy, Economics, Politics, etc. 


BERGSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. By J. 
Alexander Gcnn, M.A., Professcr of Philosophy, Univer- 
sity of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [Jn preparation. 


SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By Benjamin Kidd. Demy 


8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


SOCIAL THEORY. By G. D. H. Cole, MA., 


Formerly Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Crown 
8vo. 6s, net. 


CHAOS AND ORDER IN INDUSTRY. By G. D. H. 
Cole, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s, net. [April. 


A SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND, 1815-1918. By J. F. Rees, M.A., Lecturer on 
Economic History in the University of Edinburgh. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
SOCIAL ECONOMICS’ By J. Harry Jones, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [April. 


A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. By 
E. J. Urwick, M,A. (Oxon), Tooke Professor of Economic 
Science, Londen School of Economics. Second Edition, 
revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [May. 


ECONOMICS. By James Cunnison, M.A., Lecturer 
in Social Economics in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vo. 5s, net. [April 


NATIONALITY. By Sydney Herbert. Assistant 
Lecturer in International Politics, University College, 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. Crown 8vo. §s, net. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSUASION. By William 
Macpherson, M.A.. Inspector of Schools to the City of 
Bradford Education Committee. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


[ May. 
Scientific and Technical. 


INVERTEBRATE PALEONTOLOGY: An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Fossils. By Herbert L. Hawkins, 
M.Sc., F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology, University College, 
Reading. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. [April. 


COAL MINING AND THE COAL MINER. By H. F. 
Bulman, M.I.Min.E., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. F.G.S. Author 
of “Colliery Working and Management,” &c. With 
Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CHEMISTRY FOR PUBLIC HEALTH STUDENTS. 
By E. Gabriel Jones, F.I.C., Lecturer in Public Health 
Chemistry in the University of Liverpool, Deputy 
Public Analyst for the City of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 
6s, net. 





Crown 8vo. §8s, net. 
HOW THEY DID IT. Gerald O'Donovan 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
PILATE GAVE SENTENCE. C. M. Cresswell 
. rown 8vo. ‘7s, net. 
WELL-TO-DO ARTHUR. W. Pett Ridge 
C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne 
OH! PERFECT LOVE. Lady Troubridge 
CALL MR. FORTUNE. H. C. Bailey 
WILL FIND OUT THE WAY. Clara Turnbull 


SESTRINA. A. Safroni-Middleton 





METHUEN'S POPULAR NOVELS 


Albert P. Terhune 
F. Wren Child 
Grace 8. Richmond 
Charles A. Seltzer 


DAD. 

JOHN BULL, JUNIOR. 
RED AND BLACK. 
FIREBRAND TREVISON. 


ROAST BEEF MEDIUM. Edna Ferber 
THE ARGUS PHEASANT. John C. Beecham 
Crown 8vo. 6s. ne ols 2 ame 
THE DS OF MARS. ar Burro 
TYOPA. Ernest Glanville 


A. 
THE CODE OF THE MOUNTAINS. Charles Neville Buck 
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